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= (, explaining the merits of 
Travelers Triple Protection Life Insurance, 
you can picture the eventual needs of a 
prospect. By doing that you can demon- 
strate how his family’s future will be 
safeguarded during the years when they 
have the greatest need for Life Insurance 


protection. 
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Even if you are only 40—or 35 
—here are some things you 
should know about growing old... 


c ince 1900, the average life span 
of Americans has increased about 
17 years—a wonderful record. 

One result of this trend is that more 
people now live to a ripe old age than 
ever before. About nine million Ameri- 
cans are now 65 or older. 





However, the goal of medical science 
is not only to add years to your life, but 
also life to your years. Old age without 
good health can be a heavy burden... 
with health it can be useful and con- 
tented. 

Doctors are doing wonders to help 
elderly people who suffer from the 





chronic illnesses of later life—such as 
diseases of the heart ... diabetes... 
cancer ... Bright’s disease . . . arthritis. 
But doctors know that the best way 
to be healthy at 50, 60, 70 and beyond 
is to take care of your health at much 
younger ages. The reason? ... 
Diseases common to later life seldom 
appear suddenly. They creep up 
gradually, quietly gathering force 
for a number of years before they 
strike or become disabling. 


The moral: Now.is the time to start 
taking care of your health— before you 


grow old. Visit your doctor regularly 
for medical checkups. Give him the op- 
portunity to discover conditions which 
might lead to later disability ... to 
uncover diseases in their early stages 
when they may be arrested or cured. 
Let him advise you about correcting 
faulty habits or living conditions which 
may be shortening your life. 

As years pass, these suggestions will 
help you keep healthy and happy... 





Keep your mind open to new ideas. 
Take up a hobby. Remember that, with 
age, less food may be required, but it 
should be carefully chosen. Regular, 
undisturbed sleep is essential. Drink 
plenty of water. Get sunshine, fresh air 
the year round. Moderate exercise 
helps keep muscles firm, the circula- 
tion active. 


At any age, good health is a priceless 
asset. Guard it in every way. 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT is one of a continuing series sponsored by Metropolitan 
in the interest of a safer and healthier nation. It is appearing in magazines 
with a total circulation in excess of 30,000,000, including Collier’s, Time, 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cos- 
mopolitan, McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, 
National Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 
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A LEADING COSMETICS MANUFACTURER REPORTS: 


“We cut down the size of our 
gift boxes and standard packages 
to effect an over-all saving of 
approximately 25% of the paper 
and cardboard; standardized our 
window displays and eliminated 


all die-cuts, as well as steps, 
shelves and secondary planes. 
We also folded all displays in 
half to save more than 50% of 
the paper and paperboard nor- 
mally used.” 











A BIG PLATE GLASS COMPANY REPORTS: 


“Our 1944 Color Book was reduced in size and quantity, resulting in 
a paper saving of 136,000 pounds. Our Color Cards, of which four or 
five million are used annually, were reduced in size at an 
approximate reduction of 50% in paper tonnage. We have 





eliminated our Dealer Sales Portfolio. Our Color 


Book has become a ‘self mailer,’ eliminating 


need for envelopes.” 





ONE OF THE TOP LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES REPORTS: 





The quotations used in this advertisement are from 
responses to the A. N. A. Committee of Paper Saving. 











“In 1944 we will continue to specify lighter 
weights of paper wherever possible and take 


all possible steps further to reduce paper 

tonnage. We are instructing our field offices 

to scrutinize carefully all requests for printed 

material and to disapprove all requests for quan- 
tities that appear excessive.” 





A FAMOUS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY REPORTS: 


“In advertising and promotion 
we are using about 30% of the 
amount of printing and paper 
used in 1941 —that represents 


about 2/3 saving. However, 
further savings will be effected 
whenever possible this year as 
last.” 











USE LESS— SAVE ALL WASTE PAPER! 





This advertisement contributed by this publication and prepared by the War Advertising 
Council in cooperation with the War Production Board and the Office of War Information. 
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ON THE HORIZON 


éy LEON GILBERT SIMON 





Faith in the Future 


T is necessary for people in all fields of endeavor to 
assume that life is worth while and that success is 
directly ahead. Without that assumption, disappoint- 

ment could not be endured. We must evermore let the 
fancy roam in the direction of hope. It is imperative 
that we look to the future that is struggling to be born 
and not reflect on the unpleasant past which contains 
our mistakes. In order to forget the past it becomes 
necessary to fill the hour with sixty minutes worth of 
distance gained. Preoccupation leaves us no time for 
regret and remorse. Unblessed is he who cannot em- 
brace optimistic assumptions, because the greatest joy 
is in the realm of expectation. Some profound thinkers 
have said that there is no real happiness, except: in 
anticipation. 

For all the ills that we endure Hope is the universal 
cure. It is a mental patent medicine, always available 
and cheap. Where it doesn’t exist, no proper effort can 
be exerted. The human mind, like a trapeze performer, 
jumps from hope to hope as the stream of events pro- 
duces new problems. Truly, as Pope said, “Hope 
springs eternal in ‘the human breast.” Bid Expecta 
tion rise in you. It will keep the joy of anticipation 
alive. It will be a fine pillow to lean on in adversity. 
Great hopes make great men. 

Nurture your mind with great thoughts of your 
future attainments. To believe in oneself is the first 
step in the process of becoming. The only great dis- 
belief is the disbelief of yourself. Man cannot travel 
along muddy tracks to reach the skies. As the trustee 
of his own future, he must be provided with the ra- 
diance of Hope and the expectation of great success. 

Everyone should have a two-fold assumption of opti 
mism—a future for self and a future for mankind. 
And this I say, even though at this moment civiliza 
tion is being threatened by the oppressive force of dic- 
tators. The lights have been turned down but they are 
not out—and gradually and surely their illumination 
will be resumed, once the menace is removed. Hope is 
a mysterious voice in the darkness telling us tomorrow 
will be brighter. 

Youth has been credited as the chief source of opti- 
mism, but with that statement I do not agree. Many 
people have been able to retain much of their optimis- 
tic philosophy after they pass the mark that separates 
youth from age. I do not refer at all to the “happy-go- 
lucky” attitude toward life. Carelessness and indiffer- 
ence are not the materials with which to build. Opti- 
mism based on a sincere belief in one’s highest 
capacities is a desirable philosophy. As long as one 
lives, he should believe in himself and his ability to 
grow intellectually and spiritually. When these quali- 
ties are combined with action and energy, they most 


frequently produce greater quantitative success in 
business enterprise. Growth in one direction will pro- 
vide growth in several. The fertile grass spreads. 

To some, getting a better outlook in later life seems 
difficult. It meets with discouragement. But doing what 
“can’t be done” is the glory of achievement. We need 
illusions, aspirations and dreams in order to prepare 
for the work ahead. When these inspirational mate- 
rials are linked together with force and constructive 
action—anything can happen, including that which 
seems impossible. No one should disallow himself the 
benefit of a new optimism based on an enriched con- 
cept of himself and his future podss‘biliti For chose 
who believe it is too late in life for such vigorous 
thinking, I offer the lines of Walt Whitman: 

“Youth, large, lusty, loving 

Youth full of grace, force and fascination 
Do you know that old age may come after you 
With equal grace, force and fascination?” 

Such lines engraved on one’s memory help a lot. And 
there are many other lifts that we pass up in our daily 
lives. We can develop an awareness to all bits of in- 
spiration as we go on from day to day. We can pause 
to refresh ourselves. While traveling through Kansas 
I noticed an inscription in the corridor of the State 
Capitol. It read: “Through difficulties to the stars 
above.”” What a fine pick-up to offset a preceding dis- 
appointment. And again, recently, upon visiting the 
main post office in New York City I noticed an inscrip- 
tion on the building containing these inspiring lines 
of determination and tenacity of purpose—‘“Neither 
snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom of night stays these 
couriers from the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds.” There indeed is fine stimulation for anyone 
who has a job to do. During a recent visit to Washing- 
ton, D. C., upon emerging from the Union Station, I 
gazed back upon the building to behold its total beauty, 
when my eyes caught this inscription prominently 
placed at the top of the structure: 

“Let all the ends thou aimest at 
be the truth. Be noble and the 
nobility that lies in other men, 
sleeping but never dead, shall 
rise in majesty to meet thine own.” 

Such great inspiration to be had merely by looking! 
The sultry weather passed from my mind and was re- 
placed by the refreshing influence of those lines. The 
opportunity for inspiration is about us in abundant 
measure. For eyes that see, it is to be found in all 
places. So whenever my spirit sags, I pause to look 
about me for sources of renewed inspiration and in- 
ward illumination. Then finding it, I light my candle 
by that great torch. 
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TAX TRENDS 


Development of gift and inheri- 
tance levies under both Federal 
and State regulations emphasize 
purposes to which policies can 
be adapted. Element of protec- 
tion need not be secondary to 
ultimate aims. 


By Wituim Henry FIssecyi 


other affect the daily life of each of us. To be more 

specific, we are going to concern ourselves here 
with only three forms of taxes imposed by the two 
sets of Governmental bodies, that is, by the Federal 
and State Governments, in the form of Income, Estate 
and Gift taxes. 

Income taxes were first instituted during the Civil 
War as a temporary measure to raise funds to finance 
that struggle. In the 1890’s, income taxes were again 
instituted for general purposes, but the courts held 
such taxes to be unconstitutional. 

Our lawmakers tried again in 1909 to impose an 
income tax upon corporations in the form of an excise 
tax. 

In 1913 the Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion made the first income tax effective. 

Ever since 1913 each Congress, it would seem, has 
been concerned with income taxes. There has been a 
constant stream of Revenue Acts passed by Congress 
since that time. 

The 48 States, watching what Congress has done 
with the Federal Income Tax, have not been slow, and 
a number of the States have passed laws imposing an 
income tax upon the incomes of their citizens. 

{t is wonderful to contemplate how naive ‘were the 
Jaw makers of 1913. Just imagine in 1913, under the 
first constitutional income tax law, the normal rate was 
1 per cent, to be compared with the normal rate of 6 
per cent today. In other words, an increase of 600 per 
cent during the last 30 years! Each year has brought 


Tother multitudinous taxes in some form or an- 
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about, on the average, an increase of 20 per cent in the 
normal taxes upon each citizen’s taxable income. 

More astonishing has been the rate of increase in 
the surtax upon the surtax net income of individuals 
within our Federal confines. 

Just reflect again upon the legislators of 1913, who 
imposed a surtax of 1 per cent upon the net income 
after it reached $20,000 with a total maximum of 6 per 
cent on all surtax net income in excess of one-half a 
million dollars! 

Big Increase 

How shocking has been this increase is shown by 
the fact that in present law the tax table only goes to 
$200,000 surtax net income after exemptions. The 
tax on everything over $200,000 is 82 per cent! In 
the past 30 years the increased tax has been, not on 
$500,000, but for all income over $200,000, the increase 
being from 6 to 82 per cent. In short, the taxes have 
been “upped” and the starting bracket has been low- 
ered for higher taxation. 

Of course, those hearty legislators in 1913 were em- 
barking upon a rather uncertain course and the law 
stayed the same until 1922 when the surtaxes were 
reduced 50 per cent. 

Way back in 1924, the normal rates were reduced to 
2 per cent from 6 per cent and the following legisla- 
ture in 1925 again reduced both the normal and the 
surtax. No changes then occurred until 1932. Just 12 
years ago, the normal tax .was raised to 4 per cent and 
surtaxes were increased very surprisingly from 1 per 
cent to 55 per cent. Since that time, way back in 1932, 
there have been constant increases with diminishing 
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exemptions, until we have the present law in 1944, 
with our 6 per cent normal tax and 82 per cent surtax 
on all net income over $200,000. What a comparison! 
Thirty years ago the normal tax of 1 per cent and a 
surtax starting at 1 per cent on all the income over 
$200,000 and finally reaching 6 per cent on excess over 
$500,000. 

Moreover, in 1913 married persons received an ex- 
emption of $4,000 as compared with today’s of $1,200. 

This striking increase over the past 30 years is more 
striking if we compare the increase over just the last 
12 years. 

We might consider the income tax rates fairly con- 
stant during the first 20 years of their existence, but 
in the last 12 years they have increased alarmingly. 

Chart No. I shows that in 1913 a man with an in- 
come of $100,000 paid an income surtax of approxi- 
mately $1,000 or 1 per cent of his total income. 

Under the present law this same man, with the same 
income, would pay approximately 59 per cent of his 
income in surtaxes to the United States Government. 
In other words, the tax increased from 1 per cent to 
59 per cent of his income of $100,000. Shocking as 
this increase may be, it does not tell the whole story. 


Life Insurance 

Life insurance and annuities are the best medium 
for providing more free usable income, available at 
the present time to most taxpayers. Life insurance and 
annuities offer to the married family man an unusual 
opportunity to solve his income tax problems and to 
provide for his wife and children in the future. 

A distinction must be made between free usable in- 
come and total gross income. 

The differences between the free usable income and 
the total gross income are quite different. It is only 
the free usable income that a family may spend for its 
maintenance and support. The difference between the 
free usable income and gross income must be paid in 
the form of taxes to our different governmental agen- 
cies; that is, to both Federal and State Governments. 

How life insurance and annuities can help a married 
man increase free usable income, both to himself today 
and his family in the future, will be treated at a later 
date, in a subsequent article. 

Another form of tax about which we propose to be 
concerned quite a bit is the Federal estate tax, and 
its counterpart, the State tax, either in the form of an 
estate or an inheritance tax. 

An estate tax is nothing but a transfer tax imposed 
on the passing of property from one generation to 
another, from one being—to another being, living. It 
may be traced into the dim pages of history as a 
“death duty.” 

Federal estate taxes were first enacted as a Federal 
measure of revenue under the estate tax law of 1916. 
_ Federal estate tax rates have been changed from 
time to time and amendments have been made to plug 
the loopholes in existing laws almost continuously since 
its enactment until] the present time. 

The basic act in force at the present time is under 
Title 3 of the Revenue Act of 1926. 

_ In 1932 an additional Federal estate tax was super- 
imposed upon the act of 1926 increasing the death 
duties due the Federal Government. 


r LIFE INSURANCE SALES 








William Henry Fissell, author of the accompany- 
ing article, whose picture appears on the opposite 
page, is assistant superintendent of agencies for 
the Security Mutual Life Insurance Company at 
Binghamton, New York. He has written a number 
of treatises on the use of life insurance for tax pur- 
poses and, in addition, is widely known for the many 
discussions of life insurance sales methods which he 
has penned. From time to time, Mr. Fissell has 
written articles on both taxation and life insurance 
selling for The Spectator. Readers will find this 
current outline of practical benefit in canvassing 
certain classes of prospects. 








Since 1932 there has been a constant stream of new 
Federal estate tax laws increasing these death levies. 

At first the property taxed on the transfer from 
the deceased to living heirs was the property subject 
to charges against the estate. However, the basis has 
been broadened considerably since that time to include 
the transfer of all values of the deceased or transfers 
attempted during his lifetime that were in the form 
of testamentary disposition. 

This is quite a simple phrase and the meaning is 
much more significant than quite a large number of 
people seem to realize. 

For example, picture a man living in 1916 with a 
net taxable estate of a million dollars upon which the 
estate tax due the Federal Government was somewhere 
between 49 and 50 thousand dollars. If the same man 
lives 28 years longer, until 1944, and then dies, the 
tax on the same estate would be approximately 325 
thousand dollars. In other words, an increase from 
about 5 per cent to approximately 33 per cent. This 
is an increase of 1 per cent each year. 

Again, that doesn’t tell the whole story. At one. time 
there was exemption of $40,000 for life insurance 
payable to a named beneficiary and a general estate 
exemption of $40,000. Today this is entirely different. 


Exemptions 


There is no estate exemption for life insurance at 
the present time. 

The general exemption for all assets of the estate 
is limited to $60,000. 

Today anything added to an estate in excess of a 
half million dollars is taxed by the Federal Govern- 
ment at the rate of 35 per cent. 

In other words, of each $100 income derived from 
the estate, only 17c. of the dollar can be expended as 
income for personal usage, and 83c. out of each dollar 
must be set aside for capital depreciation. That is, 
if you assume that the owner of the estate is 60 years 
of age and has an expectancy of 14 years. 

To make the example even more drastic—after an 
estate of $100,000 has been accumulated, for each dol- 
lar then added to the estate there must also be added 
25c. to that dollar to pay for the increased taxes and 
to conserve that $1 so added to the estate. 

The full import of this meaning is that if you have 
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In subsequent articles on the ef- 
fect of life insurance in dealing 
with the results of mounting taxa- 
tion, the author will show that poli- 


cies accomplish the primary pur- 
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--" estates. Annuities also are af- 
fected by taxation trends, and 
these also will come under review. 
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an estate of $100,000 and if you are successful in sav- 
ing $1, you must stretch a point and save $1.25 just 
so that that $1 may pass to your heirs. 

Today the new estate and income taxes are of such 
a confiscatory nature that the possessor of an ex- 
tremely large estate cannot expend all the income from 
his estate for his own personal pleasure. Because out 
of each $1 income, a large percentage must be set 
aside to amortize the capital estate depreciation which 
takes place at death. This depreciation is in the form 
of taxes that must be paid Uncle Sam before any dis- 
tribution of estate assets to heirs. 

In 1926 there was a specific exemption of $100,000 
of the general estate assets before the Federal Govern- 
ment started taxing the transfer to the heirs. 

The Federal Government at that time also allowed 
a specific exemption of $40,000 for life insurance pay- 
able to named beneficiaries. 


Today there is no exemption for insurance payable 
to named beneficiaries. Likewise, under the present 
law specific exemption has been reduced to $60,000. 
The full import of the meaning of this can only be 
shown by considering Chart 2 and studying what the 
net taxable estate would be without the specific ex- 
emption. 

Just how life insurance and annuities can help a 
man to provide for his family after his demise will be 
treated more fully in subsequent articles. 

It might be stated that at the present time life 
insurance offers possibly the only medium that can be 
exercised today to the greatest advantage of a living 
person to provide in the future for his dependents 
upon his death. 

The Federal Gift Tax was enacted to plug the loop- 
holes in the existing Federal Estate Revenue Acts. 
It is the third form of tax about which we are going 








THIS INDEPENDENCE DAY 


We would honor the men who are carry- 
ing the torch of liberty through the 
blazing skies, on flaming water, in jungle 
fox holes, in the mountains and lowlands of the 
continent — young men free men, born in a 
| “Nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal”—men 
risking the infinite sweetness of life that “for us, 
the living, our Nation under God shall have a new 
birth of freedom and that the government of the 
people, by the people and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” 
We would honor these men and in honoring them 
rededicate ourselves, our resources, our work to 
an early and successful culmination of the war 
that all men may know freedom from oppression. 
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“The Friendly Company” | 








THE FRIENDLY HAND 


FOR THE POLICYHOLDER 
FIDELITY offers complete protection by means of 
wisely selected and wei! Iblanced contracts which 
it labors to keep in fourve by friendly contact with 
its clients. 


FOR THE AGENT 


FIDELITY affords a competent training, a compre- 
hensive set of selling aids, and the help cf sym- 
pathetic supervision and skilled leadership 


FOR VICTORY 
FIDELITY invests its full share of funds in govern- 
ment securities, and boavts a goodly number of its 
agents and office worke:s whose letters from far- 
flung battle fronts, where they no-v risk life itself, 
reflect the friendship of peacetime days 


PIpDELITY ti: a friendly company 














Pep vst. MUTUAL LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 








FRANKFORT -- INDIANA 
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to be concerned. The gift taxes 
were first enacted under the rev- 
enue act of 1924. 

Gift Taxes 

The gift taxes under the act of 
1924 which were intended to plug 
loopholes in the Federal estate law 
were not popuiar and were repealed 
under the act of 1926. 

However, six years later in 1932 
under the revenue act of that year 
they were restored. 

Two years later under the Act 
of 1934 and subsequently almost 
every year since that time under 
each Congress the Federal gift 
taxes have been constantly in- 
creased. 

With the enactment of each new 
Federal gift tax law there has been 


«wu constant increase in rates and a 
corresponding decrease in exemp- 
tions. Formerly $5,000 was the 
annual exemption for each gift to 
an individual. Today that has been 
reduced to $3,000 on each gift to 
in individual person in each year. 
This is a decrease of 40 per cent. 
Under the original law there was 
a general exemption of $50,000 for 
gift taxes. This has been reduced 
through subsequent years so that 
now the exemption is only $30,000, 
or again a decrease of 40 per cent. 
A reference to Chart 3 will dis- 
close that a gift of a million dol- 
lars under the original law necessi- 
tated the paying of a tax to the 
Federal Government of approxi- 
mately 90 thousand dollars. Under 
today’s law, 20 years later, the 
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same yi.c wou.d necessitate the pay- 
ment of approximaiely 250 thou- 
sand dollars in gift taxes to the 
Federal Government. This is as- 
suming the original general exemp- 
tion of 50 or 30 thousand dollars 
had been used, likewise the annual 
h or 8 thousand dollar gift ex- 
clusion. 

In other words, under’ the 
original law the gift tax is approxi- 
mately 9 per cent. In today’s law 
the gift tax is approximately 25 per 
cent of the gift. This is an annual 
increase of nearly 1 per cent over 
the past 20 years. It is actually 
8/10 of 1 per cent. 

Today it is harder to accumulate 
capital because of increasing in- 





1 Bangor, Maine 
Lewiston, Maine 
\ Nashua, N. H. 
1 Durham, N. C. 
Y Harrisburg, Pa. 
¥ York, Pa. 
¥ Lancaster, Pa. 
y Philadelphia, Pa. 











THESE 





MARKET AREAS 


OPEN 
FOR GENERAL AGENCY 
DEVELOPMENT 


If you are now living in or near any 
one of the above cities and are ambi- 
tious for a General Agency opportu- 
nity in yeur home territory (which 
your present company is unable to 
give you), write for details of the 
Linco!n National Life’s plan. An out- 
line of the opportunity open to you 
will be sent in confidence without 
obligation. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office More Than 
$1,425,000,000 
Fort Wayne of Insurance 
Indiana in Force 
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come taxes. On account of in- 
creased estate taxes, there is a 
smaller net estate to the heirs of a 
deceased than formerly. If a man 
tries to avoid Federal estate tax by 
making gifts during his lifetime 
to his family there has been a con- 
stant increase in the amount of tax 
that he has to pay on each such 
gift. 

The Study of Charts 1, 2 and 3 
will show an astonishing increase 
and it might be well to analyze the 
trend in these three charts at quite 
some length. 


Exemptions 

But what is even more striking 
is the fact that the exemptions or 
credits that might be allowed 
against these taxes have been con- 
stantly decreased making for a 
total increase in taxes on the same 
size income, estate or gift. 

Life insurance and annuities 
have developed so that today, un- 
der the proper usage, they offer the 
only solution to the wealthy man 
to preserve his estate for his 
family, at the same time accom- 
plishing the primary purpose of 
preserving the income of a wage 
earner, for his family, in case that 
income is cut off by death. © 

In subsequent articles we ‘pro- 
pose to develop how it is best to 
use both life insurance and annui- 
ties to preserve more free usable 
income for an individual during 
his lifetime and save a greater 
part of his estate for his loved ones 
upon his death, also what form of 
gift is most advantageous. 


Acacia Mutual Men Eligible 


For Social Security Coverage 


N a letter recently sent to all 

field men of Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at Washing- 
ton, D. C., President William Mont- 
gomery announced the adoption of 
a new plan by which all of the 
field men of the company would be 
eligible for coverage under the Old 
Age and Survivorship Provisions 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 


of the Social Security Act. The 
change was agreed upon after con- 
sultation with the company’s field 
advisory committee. This commit- 
tee, representing Acacia’s field 





men, unanimously and_ enthusi- 
astically endorsed the new plan. 
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In making the announcement, 
President Montgomery said, “In 
our opinion nothing would contrib- 
ute more to the attractiveness of 
field work, the permanency of agency 
employment and the happiness of 
the men in their work than to 
bring the field men into the rela- 
tionship of employees, to have 
agency compensation based upon 
permanency of employment and to 
give the men the assurance that as 
they grow older they will have the 
security and peace of mind so much 
desired by every worker today. 

“Because we did not hesitate to 
leave the beaten path, you have had 
for Many years, under the very 
liberal provisions of your agent’s 
contract, all of these advantages 
now being sought by the agents of 
the other companies, with the 
single exception of Social Secur- 
ity. There is no agency contract 
in the land today that enables a 
man to build so soundly and so well 
for the future as the monthly in- 
come contract which we adopted in 
1923. In addition to its life-time, 
steadily growing income, it has 
given added security through lib- 
eral disability and death benefits 
and the Retirement Plan, in which 
the company has matched your de- 
posits dollar for dollar. 

“All this you have already, but 
the best is none too good for Acacia 
men. Our post-war committee 
came to the conclusion, after a 
thorough investigation of all the 
facts, that we could make an addi- 
tional contribution to the happiness 
and prosperity of Acacia field men 
by making available to them the 
benefits of the Old Age and Sur- 
vivorship Provisions of the Social 
Security Act.” 

Reactions from the field indicate 
that the announcement of Social 
Security coverage for all agents is 
meeting with enthusiastic re- 
sponse. The agents are warm in 
their praise of President Mont- 
gomery’s action in assuring each 
field man of a permanent job in 
which he can attain maximum suc- 
cess with complete protection for 
himself and his family during his 
working years and, finally, liberal 
retirement benefits. 

In making this move Acacia 
Mutual is the first company. so far 
as is known, to include all of its 
ordinary agents, regardless of how 
compensated, under the Social Se- 
curity Act. 
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Eavear AN WRITINGS ON 
DATING BACK "TO 5491 B.C., DISCLOSE 
HAT, EVEN IN THOSE REMOTE TIMES, 
THEY HAD VARIOUS KINDS OF LIFE 
\NSURANCE PROTECTION ' "THESE 
RECORDS ARE ON VIEW IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON. 





TN SAN FRANCISCO, 
RECENTLY, 8 MAN STRIPPED 
FOR A LIFE INSURANCE 
DOCTOR , BARED A CHEST 
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4N HIS FINAL DAYS RABELAIS 
HE FRENCH AUTHOR, REGRETTED 
HAT HE CARRIED BuT LITTLE 
INSURANCE! HE WROTE IN HIS WILL:- 
“T HPNE NOTHING! I OWE MUCH. 
“THE REST I LEAVE TO THE Poor!" 
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FROM EARLY BEGINNINGS 
TO THE YEAR 1905 


ITH the inception of the second part of this 
W series, we leave the discussion of fundamen- 

tals and concern ourselves with a number of 
selected problems associated with the dynamics of 
management. As a point of departure for the con- 
sideration of these problems, it is appropriate initially 
to provide a brief historical perspective of the life 
insurance business and to sketch the evolution of 
management in that field. It would require a substan- 
tial volume to do justice to the subject matter that 
should properly be included in a history of life insur- 
ance. I shall, therefore, limit myself to the presenta- 
tion and interpretation of certain of the outstanding 
facts of the past which will serve to illuminate con- 
ditions and trends germane to the general theme 
pursued, 

Life insurance, a great public trust, has today ex- 
panded its operations to dimensions which would 
have staggered the imagination of anyone contem- 
plating its potential growth during the period of its 
infancy. As far as the United States is concerned, 
the story of life insurance may be compressed into 
the past hundred years. To be sure, the institution 
now known as the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund be- 
gan as early as 1759 to provide annuities to the 
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widows and children of ministers of that faith and, 
at different times during the period from 1794 to 
1836, corporations were organized for the purpose of 
engaging in various forms of insurance and the trust 
business. It was not, however, until 1843 that the first 
American company to do business on the mutual plan, 
under which all profits from the conduct of its affairs 
belonged to the policyholders, began operations. The 
institution was the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York; it anticipated by a number of months 
the inauguration of activities by the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, whose charter had 
been granted by the State of Massachusetts in 1835. 

With the formation of these two companies and the 
organization, in‘1845, of the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company and the New York Life Insurance 
Company, the great development of life insurance in 
the United States was initiated. From this time on, 
the business spread rapidly under competitive condi- 
tions which soon began to awaken the interest of ever 
widening circles of people who desired to be informed 
of the utility and benefits of this novel departure. The 
gigantic accomplishment of American life insurance 
companies during the hundred-year period in ques- 
tion may be illustrated in no more dramatic manner 
than by the simple statement that the infinitesimal 
aggregate amount of less than seven millions of in- 
surance in force at the beginning of the fifth decade 
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of the last century had, by the end of the year 1943, 
risen to the stupendous total of approximately one 
hundred and thirty-nine billions. Truly an unprece- 
dented achievement, testifying with mute eloquence 
to the strength of the appeal that the principle of 
life insurance has succeeded in making to the sagacity 
and thrift of the American people. 

It was, of course, no easy road that the pioneer life 
insurance institutions were obliged to travel during 
the early period of their growth. Despite the devel- 
oping public interest, strong unfavorable reactions, 
based upon religious prejudice and ignorance of the 
quality of the benefits conferred by life insurance, 
manifested themselves and constituted hampering in- 
fluences which may be appreciated only faintly after 
the lapse of a century. Nevertheless, in response to 
the initiative of local enterprise in various cities in 
the eastern portion of the country, new life insur- 
ance companies were organized as home institutions 
with each succeeding year, until by 1860 a total of 
thirty-four companies had been established to do busi- 
ness on either a strictly mutual plan or one under 
which all but a limited amount of profits were to go 
to policyholders. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War, apprehensions 
were naturally entertained by life insurance execu- 
tives regarding the repercussions of. this catastrophe 
upon the business. Happily, however, these fears 
proved to be unfounded, and the life insurance busi- 
ness prospered to an unprecedented extent. Within 
one year of the end of the conflict, the number of life 
insurance companies in existence had practically 
doubled, and by 1869 nearly fifty more had been or- 
ganized. At the close of that year, one hundred and 
ten life insurance companies in the United States were 
actively competing for business and the total amount 
of insurance in force on their books had increased to 
nearly a billion and a half dollars. 

While this unparalleled development was taking 
place, tendencies inimical to the business and of grave 
import to its welfare were being engendered. Partly 
in ignorance of sound fundamentals and partly 
through the creeping in of faulty, if not vicious, prac- 
tices inspired by increasingly severe competitive con- 
ditions, the companies had gradually brought about 
a situation of so dangerous a character that a day of 
reckoning could not long be postponed. The entire life 
insurance business was forced to pass through a crit- 
ical period from which only those institutions that had 
resolutely addressed themselves to the maintenance 
of conditions of safety and strength were destined to 
emerge. Among the factors specifically responsible 
for this crisis, Zartman cites the maintenance of 
faulty reserve plans, the deceptive declaration of divi- 
dends in the shape of non-interest-bearing notes, the 
acceptance of interest-bearing notes in lieu of cash 
for premiums due and, finally, the organization of 
Many companies for the sole purpose of furnishing 
lucrative positions to the men who organized them. 

The inevitable outcome of such malpractices was 
disaster, and this was hastened by the financial and 
industrial crisis and depression which the country ex- 
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perienced beginning with 1873. During the decade 
from 1868 to 1877, approximately seventy life insur- 
ance companies were forced out of business, a body- 
blow to the whole institution of life insurance; less 
than one-third of the companies in existence in 1869 
found it possible to recover from this catastrophe. 
The immediate consequence of this darkest decade in 
the history of American life insurance was not alone 
the failure of a few more companies which found 
themselves unable to meet the continued strain upon 
their resources and capacity, but also a pronounced 
recession in the business as a whole. While in 1870 
there were nearly two billions of life insurance in 
force in the United States, ten years later, in 1880, 
the amount had decreased to less than a billion and 
a half. 

Slowly and painfully the recovery and the building- 
up process began. These were, of course, helped 
greatly by improved financial and business conditions 
throughout the United States, as well as by the grad- 
ual restoration in the minds of the public of confidence 
in the function of life insurance. Developments dur- 
ing the quarter-century from 1880 to 1905, were char- 
acterized primarily by great expansion of the business 
in force. Accompanying the increase in size, as Zart- 
man points out, “there was the extensive development 
of the agency system, the increase in the expense 
ratio, the liberalizing of the policy contract, the wide 
use of the deferred dividend system, and the invasion 
by some of the New York companies of foreign 
countries.” 

The following figures, taken from the Forty-eighth 
Annual Report (for the calendar year 1906) of the 
superintendent of insurance of the State of New York, 
reveal in striking fashion the growth of life insur- 
ance companies during the twenty-five year period re- 
ferred to. 


Growth of Life Insurance Companies 
Admitted to Do Business in New York State, 


During the Period 1880-1904 





Number Number Amount 

of Com- of Poli- of Insur- 
Year panies ciesin Force ance in Force Assets* Surp'us* 
1880 30 608,681 $1,475,995 $417,951 $71,561 
1890 30 1,272,895 3,542,955 753,228 88,739 
1900 10 3,071,253 6,947,096 1,723,737 158,277 
1904 42 4,949,722 10,028,090 2,454,669 357,346 


*000 omitted 


Since the figures in this: tabulation relate only to 
companies admitted to do business in New York State, 











"With the advent of the year 1905, con- 
ditions in the life insurance field justified the 
general appraisal that the outlook for the 
future of the business seemed to be limited 
only by the capacity of man to manage suc- 
cessfully the increasingly complex affairs of 
the organizations his genius had created 
and developed." 
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"The decade from 1907 to the entry of 
the United States into World War |, was a 
period of readjustment, renewed public con- 
fidence and the building of stronger founda- 
tions. Many companies embarked upon ed- 
ucational campaigns of constructive char- 
acter, stressing their strength and ability to 
meet all contractual obligations entered 
into. They strove to inspire faith in the type 
of management furnished by them under the 
supervision and protection of the new laws. 
They inaugurated a new era in business rela- 
tionships, one of frank, open publicity re- 
garding their affairs." . 











it should be noted that, according to Alexander, the 
amount of insurance in force on the books of all United 
States companies at the end of 1904 amounted to $10,- 
407,075,854. Thus, over 95 per cent of all the life in- 
surance in force in this country at that time was on 
the books of companies admitted to do business in 
New York. The same authority also gives the total 
of life insurance in force in the rest of the world at 
the end of 1904 as $9,135,472,893, or approximately 
one and a quarter billions less than the total amount 
in force in the United States. 


The Crisis of 1905 and Subsequent 
Legislative Enactments 


With the advent of the year 1905, conditions in the 
life insurance field justified the general appraisal that 
the outlook for the future of the business seemed to 
be limited only by the capacity of man to manage 
successfully the increasingly complex affairs of the or- 
ganizations his genius had created and developed. 

And yet, there was no lack of disquieting factors 
and trends. As has previously been mentioned, there 
was an increase in the expense ratio, a condition 
which reflected chiefly the steadily mounting costs of 
acquiring new business. The deferred dividend system 
had enabled the companies generally, and the largest 
ones—the “Giants”—in particular, to build up huge 
resources for which accountability, as far as individual 
policyholders were concerned, was not compulsory 
under the law. This was a cause of increasing dissat- 
isfaction with settlements made in connection with 
policy terminations. The largest companies were 
vying with one another in a strenuous race to excel 
in size. All kinds of competitive devices, many of them 
unscrupulous, were employed by agents to capture 
business away from one another. In the selling proc- 
ess, carried on unceasingly by thousands of represen- 
tatives all over the country, qualities of moderation, 
to say nothing of ethical restraint, were frequently 
conspicuous by their absence. 

When we consider the activities of the principal 
executives in charge of the largest companies, the 
conditions in effect were equally disquieting. The era 
of building for safety had been succeeded by a period 
during which the desire to achieve unparalleled size 
was apparently the paramount consideration. The 
number of important executives, employed at substan- 
tial salaries to supervise the various departments into 
which the administrative work of the companies had 
in course of time been separated, was growing rap- 
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idly, and membership on the boards of these institu- 
tions had become a powerful attraction to some of the 
country’s outstanding financiers. 

Control over the affairs of the companies was vested 
in small groups of men who were in a position to wield 
autocratic power, and used it to pursue a practice, 
through participation in syndicate operations, of in- 
vestment of resources in financial ventures alien to 
the life insurance business. In consequence, life in- 
surance companies, and mainly the largest three New 
York institutions, had been brought, as stated in the 
Armstrong Committee Report (p. 389), “into close re- 
lations with railroads, banks, trust companies, bank- 
ing houses and the flotation of new enterprises, thus 
involving them in the manifold transactions of the 
financial world, not in their normal relation as cred- 
itors through suitable investments, but as co-owners 
of the corporations and promoters of the undertakings 
to which they have thus become allied.” 

In their relations with the legislatures of the vari- 
ous states in which they were admitted to do business, 
the largest companies had found it expedient for a 
number of years prior to 1905 to maintain, at great 
expense, organized activities in the nature of lobby- 
ing. These relations were cultivated ostensibly for 
the purpose of combating the menace caused by the 
introduction in many states of improper and ill-ad- 
vised legislative measures affecting the life insurance 
business. The Mutual Life, New York Life and 
Equitable Life, as the Armstrong Committee Report 
recites, “divided the country, outside of New York 
and a few other states, so as to avoid a waste of effort, 
each looking after legislation in its chosen district 
and bearing its appropriate part of the total expense 
. . . These efforts involved the expenditure of large 
sums. Considerable amounts charged to legal expenses, 
and the payment of which was authorized by execu- 
tive officers, were paid out on vouchers which failed 
to disclose with any suitable particularity the consid- 
eration for the payments. The whole matter was 
under the direct charge of the executive officers and 
nothing that could properly be called an accounting 
was required at their hands.” 


Then came the year 1905. A determined struggle’ 


for the control of one of the largest New York com- 
panies was being carried on by two po verful factions 
of the management. Revelations concerning bad prac- 
tices aired in that connection aroused grave concern 
on the part of the public and led to such outspoken 
criticism and hostility against life insurance com- 








"As one of the by-products of the sud- 
den and forced transfer of the American 
nation from peacetime to war activities (at 
the start of World War |), a literally uni- 
versal appreciation of the importance and 
value of life insurance was developed. The 
Federal government assisted gréatly in fos- 
tering this understanding through provision 
of low-cost insurance for those engaged in 
the various war services. This was the func- 
tion of the War Risk Insurance Bureau, an 
‘agency of the government specially created 
for the purpose." 
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"Toward the end of the period 1929 to 
1935, the long-hoped-for reversal of con- 
ditions finally occurred, and the picture 
with which the life insurance business was 
confronted assumed less drastic aspects. 
Policy loans and surrenders dropped to 
lower levels, thus greatly relieving the de- 
mands upon cash. New business written be- 
gan to show an increase over previous 
years; the rate at which assets accumulated 
also revealed a gratifying acceleration.” 








panies in general, that the Legislature of the State 
of New York found itself compelled, on July 20th, 
1905, to appoint a committee 


“to investigate and examine into the business and 
affairs of life insurance companies doing business 
in the State of New York, with reference to the in- 
vestments of said companies, the relation of the 
officers thereof to such investments, the relation of 
such companies to subsidiary corporations, the gov- 
ernment and control of said companies, the contrac- 
tual relations of said companies to their policy- 
holders, the cost of life insurance, the expenses of 
said companies and any other phase of the life in- 
surance business deemed by the Committee to be 
proper, for the purpose of drafting and reporting 
to the next session of the Legislature such a revision 
of the laws regulating and relating to life insurance 
in this State as said Committee may deem proper.” 


This committee, thereafter known to life insurance 
history as the Armstrong Committee, was headed by 
Senator Wm. W. Armstrong of New York State; it 
chose as its consulting actuary, Miles M. Dawson, and 
as one of its counsel, Charles Evans Hughes, a prac- 
ticing attorney of New York City who was later to 
find a fearless, able and penetrating conduct of the 
examinations and investigations made by the commit- 
tee a stepping-stone to political preferment and last- 
ing fame in public life. 

During the balance of the year 1905, the Armstrong 
Committee held in all fifty-seven sessions, and a great 
mass of testimony was taken in connection with the 
personal interrogation of many prominent life insur- 
ance executives. All of the subjects mentioned in the 
resolution which gave rise to the appointment of the 
committee were gone into at such length as circum- 
stances permitted, and the daily press, as well as the 
insurance journals, gave large amounts of space to 
more or less lurid accounts of the proceedings and to 
comments on the revelations made. 

The public at large followed the activities of the 
committee with intense interest, and for a number of 
months life insurance constituted a topic for universal 
discussion throughout the entire country. The busi- 
ness was on trial before the bar of public opinion as 
never before in its history, and the effect of this con- 
dition was to inflame the public mind to such an ex- 
tent that confidence in the integrity of life insurance 
officials, as a class, and in the soundness of the great 
Institutions over whose destinies they had control, 
was badly shaken. 

It would probably be difficult to find a better and 
more graphic description of the state of affairs ‘with 
which life insurance companies were confronted at 
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this time, and of the destructive 
consequences which ensued from 
widespread agitation against the 
business as a whole, than is con- 
tained in the following extract 
from the report of the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance of the State of 
New York for the year 1907: 
“Public sentiment has_ been 
aroused to intense excitement 
over disclosures of indefensible 
conduct by men holding positions 
of autocratic power in the con- 
trol of trust funds of immense 
accumulations from the people, 
and in the agitation for reform 
of abuses and summary punish- 
ment of individuals accused, 
there has unfortunately been so 
much distortion of facts con- 
cerning the merits and safety of 
life insurance to those needing 
its protection, and so extreme 
and long continued an exaggera- 
tion of the real extent of crim- 
inal practices and waste of 
money, that the revulsion in pub- 
lic confidence has caused tens of 
thousands of policyholders to 
abandon their insurance in com- 
panies perfectly solvent, and un- 
doubtedly hundreds of thousands 
more to reject insurance whose 
families would otherwise receive 
its benefits.” 


The Armstrong Committee 
wound up its arduous labors early 
in 1906, and under date of Febru- 
ary 22nd of that year submitted to 
the Legislature a voluminous re- 
port on its findings, accompanied 
by a comprehensive series of rec- 
ommendations, together with drafts 
of the bills required to amend the 
existing law along the lines advo- 
cated. This report was promptly 
considered by the Legislature and 
translated into the enactment of a 
number of laws which took effect 
January Ist, 1907. Most of these 
laws proved to be distinctly reme- 
dial in character and were wel- 
comed by the companies. The 
adoption and maintenance of honest 
and efficient methods for the trans- 
action of the life insurance busi- 
ness became one of the chief objec- 
tives to which the companies 
addressed themselves. It is to the 
lasting credit of the institutions 
concerned that they proceeded to 
follow the path indicated with de- 
grees of determination and courage 
which may be appreciated to the 
fullest extent only by those who 
actually lived through this difficult 
period and personally took part in 
the reconstruction process. 

A constructive task of huge di- 
mensions was thus completed suc- 
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cessfully. A new epoch in the busi- 
ness of life insurance in the United 
States was ushered in. A trying 
period of public criticism and con- 
demnation to which, with few ex- 
ceptions, all companies had been 
subjected in higher or lower de- 
gree, was succeeded by an era of 
sound and accelerating progress. 
Many of the new laws, with modi- 
fications, were more or less rapidly 
adopted by a number of other 
states, and this fact was respon- 
sible for gradually bringing about 
an approach to uniformity and 
standardization which in the long 
run proved distinctly helpful to the 
business. 


companies, and others which rap- 
idly began to be established, saw 
in the critical conditions surround- 
ing the business an opportunity 
for apparent profit that they were 
not slow to capitalize. 

In this localized movement, which 
for a time developed very rapidly, 
the companies participating were, 
of course, materially assisted by 
the fact that they were in a posi- 
tion to spend money with great 
freedom and liberality in the ac- 
quisition of new business. Accord- 
ingly, they were able to attract to 
the ranks of their field representa- 
tives scores, if not hundreds, of 
men formerly in the service of the 


The Epoch from 1907 to the Economic 
Collapse at the End of the Third Decade 


During the years following im- 
mediately upon the great upheaval 
which gave rise to the promulga- 
tion of the Armstrong laws, the 
outlook for the future was beset 
with anxiety and doubt. The va- 
rious drastic happenings that had 
characterized the crisis through 
which the whole business was 
obliged to pass, had disturbed its 
very foundations to such an extent 
that pessimistic forecasts for the 
future appeared abundantly justi- 
fied. 

Public excitement, distrust and 
condemnation became crystallized 
into a general hostility toward the 
business, with the inevitable result 
that many thousands of  policy- 
holders stopped their premium pay- 
ments. Thus, lapses occurred in 
alarming fashion, new business 
written was seriously curtailed, and 
agency organizations, built up 
through vast effort and with the 
aid of huge expenditures of money, 
began to disintegrate. These condi- 
tions were aggravated by the fact 
that the year 1907 was one of gen- 
eral business depression which, on 
its own account, proved a serious 
detriment to the general progress 
of the life insurance business. 

It should be emphasized that dur- 
ing the period here considered, a 
number of the older companies were 
attempting to operate on a scale 
approaching national dimensions 
and that, as previously indicated, 
several of the largest institutions 
had long since extended their ac- 
tivities to the international field. 
There were, of course, in existence 
many smaller companies which re- 
stricted their activities to sections 
of the country contiguous to the 
localities of their origin. These 


older companies, or wholly new to 
the business, who succumbed to the 
lure of first-year commission rates 
and other allowances much higher 
than those sanctioned by the New 
York laws. At the end of the year 
1907, the total number of com- 
panies in existence in the United 
States had reached the unprece- 
dented figure of two hundred and 
fifty-nine, a two-and-one-half-fold 
increase in two years. 

The decade from 1907 to the en- 
try of the United States into World 
War I, was a period of readjust- 
ment, renewed public confidence 
and the building of stronger foun- 
dations. Many companies embarked 
upon educational campaigns of con- 
structive character, stressing their 
strength and ability to meet all 
contractual obligations entered 
into. They strove to inspire faith 
in the type of management fur- 
nished by them under the super- 
vision and protection of the new 
laws. They inaugurated a new era 
in business relationships, one of 
frank, open publicity regarding 
their affairs, coupled with willing- 
ness to render at all times an ac- 
count of their stewardship of the 
funds entrusted to them. Perhaps 
the best demonstration the com- 
panies could give of the new order 
of affairs was the strengthening of 
their boards of directors or trus- 
tees by the addition of men whose 
business records and stations in life 
merited the fullest measure of pub- 
lic confidence. 

Under these conditions, the 
growth of the business proceeded 
apace. Each year saw the establish- 
ment of new companies, but many 
of these failed to survive the vicis- 
situdes of infancy and discontin- 
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ued operations, voluntarily or other- 
wise; some were liquidated, and 
others taken over by the more suc- 
cessful institutions. This process 
was not without loss to stockhold- 
ers and policyholders; there were, 
indeed, instances of flagrant char- 
acter where conscienceless pro- 
moters sought to exploit the public 
to their own advantage. On the 
whole, however, and with the 
spread and strengthening of state 
supervision and control over the 
conduct of the business, these dis- 
turbing incidents occurred less fre- 
quently, while the great body of 
companies progressed steadily to 
higher levels of safety, service and 
accomplishment. 

We come now to the period of 
World War I. The impetus given 
to life insurance in the United 
States by the exigencies of armed 
conflict on a global scale forms a 
singular episode in the history of 
the business. As one of the by- 
products of the sudden and forced 
transfer of the American nation 
from peace-time to war activities. 
a literally universal appreciation of 
the importance and value of life in- 
surance was developed. The Federal 
Government assisted greatly in fos- 
tering this understanding through 
provision of low-cost insurance for 
those engaged in the various war 
services. This was the function of 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau, 
an agency of the government spe- 
cially created for the purpose. In 
consequence, millions of individ- 
uals, because of the hazardous cir- 
cumstances with which thev were 
suddenly confronted, had the ad- 
vantages of life insurance brought 
to their attention in organized and 
most convincing fashion. Had it 
not been for their war experience, 
these persons might well not have 
been led to perceive these advan- 
tages until years later. 

While the mortality caused by 
war service did not, strange as it 
may seem, result in a material bur- 
den to American life insurance 
companies, the series of influenz* 
epidemics that occurred during and 
immediately after termination of 
hostilities, constituted a special fac- 
tor of grave consequence to the 
companies, in numerous instances 
causing heavy drains upon their 
financial resources. Indeed, it is 
commonly understood that death 
losses occasioned by this disease 
exceeded in the aggregate the pay- 
ments which the companies were 
called upon to make in connection 
with claims arising from loss of 
life due to all causes connected with 
war service. 


Here, then, we have two phe- 
nomena, war activities and epi- 
demics of influenza, which in com- 
bination exercised a _ powerful 
influence over the public mind in 
illustrating the value of life insur- 
ance. It was small wonder, then, 
that the business felt the strength 
of this influence reflected in a rapid 
acceleration of the sales of life in- 
surance and in a fundamental 
change in point of view of great 
consequence to future growth. The 
customary sales resistance pre- 
viously manifested by the public 
became a diminishing factor; what- 
ever other difficulties or obstacles 
were to attend the performance of 
the selling function in te future, 


life insurance salesmen could from 
this time on rely confidently upon 
the fact that prospects in all walks 
of life no longer required convinc- 
ing on the score of the value of the 
protection afforded through the 
medium of life insurance. 

The phenomena pointed out can- 
not, however, alone be credited with 
responsibility for the enormous in- 
crease in life insurance sales that 
occurred in the post-war period. 
Succeeding the short but sharp eco- 
nomic depression of 1921, an un- 
precedented expansion of business 
and industry developed in the 
United States, with the result that 
the per capita wealth of the nation 

(Continued on page 56) 
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URRENT THINKING 


Accident and Health 
Insurance 


Must Expand With Times 


Repercussions from low loss levels 
of war era will have effects in 
peace years just ahead. Public 
protection demands will increase 
and business must meet new ideas. 


LL of us are keenly aware of 
A the impact of the war upon 

our daily activities, but per- 
haps in the rush of getting the 
daily job done we have not paused 
to define the influences which have 
arisen with the war and which are 
today molding the course and cast- 
ing the future of our business. It 
seems to me that these forces may 
be divided roughly between those 
which are peculiar to insurance, 
particularly accident and health in- 
surance, and those which affect all 
business. In the first category we 
may note the vast increases in the 
amount of accident and health in- 
surance in force and the number 
of people protected, the extremely 
favorable loss experienced which 
has characterized the last few 
years’ operations, and the agency 
trend, conceived of necessity, to 
fewer but more productive agents. 
Among the influences outside the 
business which are conditioning its 
development, we would name the 
introduction, for the first time, of 
thousands of men and women to the 
concept of personal insurance pro- 
tection through the media of mili- 
tary services and war industries; 
the consciousness, pro or con, by 
a much larger segment of the popu- 
lation of proposals for expansion of 
the compulsory social insurance 
system; and, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, the gradual crystalliza- 
tion of a new philosophy or outlook 
on life by most of us as a result of 
wartime upheaval. 


Extended Benefits 


The phenomena which are pecu- 
liar to our business are more gen- 
erally recognized and understood by 
insurance men because they affect 
intimately the daily management of 
our companies. It is news to no 
one that the disability insurance 
industry has made great strides re- 
cently in extending the benefits of 
its protection to a much larger 
clientele. On the basis of all avail- 
able information, Harold R. Gor- 
don, executive secretary of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, estimates that more 
than forty million people are now 
covered by accident and sickness 
insurance, a tremendous increase 
over the twelve million insureds 
whom we protected at the begin- 
ning of the present war in 1939. 
During the same period the amount 
of premium income received by the 
companies has only a little more 
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than doubled, being something over 
five hundred millions of dollars 
last year, which would indicate 
that a large part of the increase 
in the number of insureds has come 
in the group coverages. It would 
be extremely gratifying if we were 
able to attribute these remarkable 
gains solely to the efforts of the 
companies to provide more attrac- 
tive protection and to render a 
higher type of service. While un- 
questionably the work of the busi- 
ness in educating the public to the 
values of disability insurance has 
been responsible for a large meas- 
ure of the progress made, the ex- 
pansion of accident and health cov- 
erage has been accelerated by the 
high level of employment which 
has prevailed since 1939. In our 
country throughout this period 
more people have been gainfully 
employed at higher wages than at 
any previous time. Many of the 
62 million people now so employed 
are engaging in business or indus- 
try for the first time in their lives. 
Coinciding with this wartime up- 
surge in employment has been a 
radical decrease in the available 
supply of consumers’ goods articles. 
The result has been the creation of 
the greatest reservoir of individual 
purchasing power the world has 
ever known. There can be no ques- 
tion but that the companies’ efforts 
to extend the protection of disabil- 
ity insurance have been aided im- 
measurably by the prevailing high 
levels of employment and the exist- 


ence of such widespread and unpar- 
alleled purchasing power. 

It would not be reasonable to as- 
sume that the rapid expansion of 
coverage during the wartime period 
will fail to produce some reaction 
in the immediate post-war years. 
While the growth of the business 
since 1939 represents a highly de- 
sirable advance in every way 
(bringing, as it has, a larger meas- 
ure of security and protection to 
millions of homes), we should face 
the fact that much of the insur- 
ance underwritten during the war 
will have to be reunderwritten to 
take account of postwar adjust- 
ments. Though the business and 
industrial tempo should continue 
fast and employment high after the 
war, earnings in some fields will 
doubtless fall off, suggesting re- 
examination of indemnities 
granted. Hundreds of thousands 
of women who have left their 
homes to take up vital war work 
will return to their household du- 
ties; young people will leave indus- 
try to resume their schooling. 
These classes, to mention but a 
few, will present accident and 
health insurance not only with a 
problem of readjustment, but with 
an opportunity for establishing a 
more permanent relationship of 
mutual value. It is safe to say 
that, having experienced the pro- 
tection of disability insurance in 
their wartime jobs, these men and 
women, young and old alike, will 
desire to retain some measure of 
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this protection whatever their post- 
war position. The opportunity and 
obligation of the business lies in 
maintaining contact with these 
people and in providing the proper 
kind and amount of insurance for 
them after the war. This will con- 
stitute a conservation problem of 
first importance. Only by measur- 
ing up to this obligation can we 
capitalize on the good will toward 
accident and health’ insurance 
which wartime employment con- 
tacts have created. 


Loss Levels 


Another wartime trend peculiar 
to accident and health insurance 
which may be expected to produce 
post-war repercussions is the un- 
precedently low level at which 
losses have prevailed. It is ac- 
cepted in disability insurance as 
almost axiomatic that losses will 
vary inversely with the general 
business cycle. During the war, 
business activity has surpassed all 
records. In some industries, even 
our notion of theoretical capacity 
has been exceeded. As might be 
expected, accident and health insur- 
ance claims losses have been very 
low. The average insured has been 
busily engaged in forwarding the 
national war effort and malinger- 
ing has practically disappeared. 
The underwriting profits which 
have accrued as the result of the 
low loss levels of the past few years 
need present no problem to the 
business if they are recognized as 
unusual and liable to be succeeded 
by higher-than-normal losses dur- 
ing the period of post-war adjust- 
ment. The business must con- 
stantly guard against any devia- 
tion from sound rating practices 
based upon longtime experience 
regardless of the plausibility of 
price cutting in view of recent loss 
levels. The more prudent course 
would seem to be to conserve any 
unusual _ underwriting profits 
against the unforeseen contingency 
of the post-war period, or to in- 
vest them in agency development 
and research leading to better 
methods of providing disability in- 
demnities. 


Agency Status 


The old adage that necessity is 
the mother of invention has direct 
application to the agency develop- 
ment policies and practices adopted 
by the business to meet the in- 
roads of the wartime draft on our 
agency organizations. Since Pearl 
Harbor all companies have wit- 
nessed the depletion of their ranks 
in the field as agents have answered 





Recent decision of Supreme Court that insurance is commerce and 


subject to Federal anti-trust laws will have important bearing on future 
of all lines, including accident and health. 


the call to the colors. In some in- 
stances as many as one-third of 
the agents of the company are in 
uniform. That there has been no 
diminution in the quality of ser- 
vice rendered by the companies in 
spite of these losses is a rousing 
testimonial to the ingenuity of 
agency management and _ loyalty 
and hard work of the agents who 
are still on the job. That it has 
been possible to achieve substan- 
tial gains in business written is 
even more remarkable under the 
circumstances. Perhaps the war- 
time shortages of manpower, au- 
tomobile tires and gasoline have 
forced us to apply as never before 
those principles of close super- 
vision, careful preparation, and in- 
tensive concentrated sales effort in 
which we have always believed. 
Certainly the past few years have 
proved the feasibility of an agency 
program founded on fewer but bet- 
ter prepared and more carefully 
guided salesmen. It is not at all 
unlikely that one of the lasting 
gains which accident and health in- 
surance will achieve during the war 
period is in the field of agency man- 
agement. We have had a convinc- 
ing demonstration of what can be 
accomplished if the sales organiza- 
tion is restricted to manageable 
proportions, given the benefit of the 
best training which our companies 
can provide and then imbued with 
a professional concept of the ser- 


vice to be performed. We will do 
well to remember these lessons as 
we recognize our moral obligation 
to have an opportunity awaiting the 
members of our organizations who 
have taken leave to enter military 
service. It is not too early to begin 
now to lay definite plans for the re- 
education and the re-acclimatiza- 
tion of these former salesmen who 
will return to the business when the 
war is won. 

The post-war accident and health 
insurance agent will have need of 
a better insurance background than 
his pre-war counterpart; for not 
only has the industry: itself made 
great strides in educating the pub- 
lic in insurance matters but our 
military establishment has done a 
marvelous job of making the more 
than ten million Americans in the 
service insurance conscious. Since 
war began, the Army and Navy, 
acting for the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, have underwritten approxi- 
mately $75,000,000,000, face 
amount, of National Service Life 
insurance. To many men and 
women this constituted their intro- 
duction to insurance. It is reason- 
able to believe that, just as was the 
ase in the last war, all personal in- 
surance will feel the stimulus dur- 
ing the post-war period of the in- 
surance educational work accom- 
plished by the services. Certain it 
is that the war veteran who has 
been brought face to face with the 
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major uncertainties of life will 
never deny the importance of an 
adequate insurance program. 


Protection Demands 


All of this leads us to the ines- 
capable conclusion that there will 
be a tremendous post-war demand 
for the protection which personal 
insurance provides and the secur- 
ity which it confers. In what di- 
rection will this potentially very 
great demand’ turn for satisfac- 
tion? Will the citizens of post-war 
America seek and find the protec- 
tion which they will want from the 
institution of private insurance, or 
will they expect the state to pro- 
vide it for them? Will they be con- 
ten with accident and health insur- 
ance as it has been written in the 
past, or will they expect something 
different? These are basic ques- 
tions the ultimate determination of 
which is beyond the influence of 
any group or segment of our citi- 
zenry. The answers will lie in 
what the people as a whole think 
of all private enterprise, in what 
they regard as the proper relation- 
ship between the state and the in- 
dividual. In the last analysis the 
success of our business or any other 
will be determined by how well we 
do the job which the public believes 
is ours to do. 

Most of us will agree that in 
post-war America perhaps the most 
influential single body of opinion 
will be that of the veterans of this 
war. Certainly it is of great sig- 
nificance to business men to know 
what the men and women who have 
been actually fighting the war want 
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in their post-war world. Probably 
many who are in the service have 
not definitely and consciously put 
their hopes and ideas into words, 
but occasionally we do have an in- 
dication of what these aspirations 
are. One of the most articulate ex- 
pressions of what the service man 
wants in the post-war world was 
given last Fall on the New York 
Herald-Tribune Forum of the Air 
by Lieutenant Colonel Frank Royal, 
a returned fighter pilot with a dis- 
tinguished record of many months 
in the Southwest Pacific. Earnest, 
sincere, and thoughtful as_ this 
young man is, I can do no better 
than quote from Colonel Royal’s 
statement: 

“What do we want in the post- 
war world? We want, first of all, 
security at home. Not the secur- 
ity gained from charity, the dole, 
or by treasury raidings; not the 
enforced security of regimentation 
nor yet a security for a few gained 
at the expense of many in a system 
of unbridled individualism. No, 
what we want is that security 
which springs from a political and 


economic system so_ constructed 
that the individual may stand up- 
right in self-determination, win- 
ning his way according to his own 
energy, ambition, and ability while 
still protecting and assisting those 
less fortunate and less able than 
himself. A security in which every 
man, regardless of race, color, or 
creed, may have the right, the 
hope, and the assurance that he 
may have a home free from the 
threat of sudden death, a family 
reared in an atmosphere of peace 
and freedom, schools where we may 
teach realities, churches where we 
may worship without restraint, a 
government following the will of 
the majority while yet protecting 
the rights of the minority. Fun- 
damental thoughts? Yes. Funda- 
mentals are real in a foxhole. You 
feel this is as it should be, for we 
cannot think in terms of security 
for the world if we are faced with 
insecurity at home.” 

If Colonel Royal has sensed ac- 
curately what the veterans of this 
war are thinking, we need have no 
qualms for the future of our coun- 
try. Certainly our fighting men 
have forever given the lie to the 
gloomy predictions of those pre- 
war pessimists who believed that 
American Youth had gone soft, lost 
its punch, and was content to be 
a bunch of spoonfed, drugstore 
cowboys. Is it not reasonable to 
believe that the millions of men and 
women at home and on the battle- 
front, who have in the hour of 
crisis discovered in themselves new 
abilities and perhaps a_ hitherto 
unsuspected strength, will be de- 





In tomorrow's world, the accident and health insurance needs of the wage-earner, the farmer and the white- 
collar worker must be adequately met by private insurance companies if Federal schemes for absorbing the busi- 


ness are to be avoided. 
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termined to stand- on their own 
feet in the future and work out 
their own destiny? 

It was this philosophy of volun- 
tary cooperation premised upon in- 
dividual initiative, freedom, and 
enterprise which stimulated the de- 
velopment of the institution of pri- 
vate insurance in this country. It 
is this same philosophy which in 
my opinion will present the insur- 
ance business with even greater op- 
portunities of service in the post- 
war world. We will measure up 
these opportunities in the degree 
that we conform our business to 
the pattern which the public ex- 
pects us to follow. Let us recog- 
nize that in reality accident and 
health insurance is not what we in 
the business may think it is, but 
rather it is what the public believes 
it to be. A dynamic post-war 
America will not be satisfied with 
old-fashioned accident and health 
coverage or old-fashioned methods. 
Specifically, I believe the public will 
expect accident and health insur- 
ance to rid itself of the last vestiges 
of clumsy restrictions and tired 
technicalities, and to streamline the 
coverage. It may be that the time- 
haliowed legal distinction estab- 


lished by the accidental means 
clause, the exclusions of mental 
and venereal diseases, and reduc- 
tion or exclusion of indemnity for 
diseases peculiar to women must go 
by the board as we strive to per- 
fect the policy which will in- 
demnify all disability irrespective 
of cause. Ina greater degree than 
before, the whole business—all 
companies—must recognize its re- 
sponsibility to develop sickness in- 
surance equally with accident. 
While less spectacular than injury, 
illness is omnipresent, and the in- 
sured who is indemnified against 
accident alone is not well served. 
In the same vein, accident and 
health insurance (which pioneered 
medical expense protection and hos- 
pital benefits only to see the latter 
type of coverage adopted and 
brought into great popularity by 
the Hospital Associations) must 
devise ways of perfecting these 
coverages and making them avail- 
able to an ever larger clientele. 
Streamlined accident and health 
insurance will provide the same 
comprehensive protection for every 
insured with the premium differ- 
ential among policyholders depend- 
ing only on the amount and length 








of time for which benefits are pay- 
able, and to a lesser degree the oc- 
cupational hazard. The post-war 
public will expect such coverage to 
be available to anyone whose time 
has economic value. The veteran 
who returns to his desk, farm, or 
factory bench, minus an arm, or a 
leg, or an eye, or otherwise im- 
paired, will want accident and sick- 
ness insurance. Surely in the past 
three-quarters of a century, dis- 
ability insurance underwriting has 
developed sufficient ingenuity to 
devise coverage for these and simi- 
larly handicapped risks. Under 
the impetus of war our business 
discovered that a way could be 
found to protect civilians against 
the hazards of war injuries. Why 
cannot the same technique of inter- 
company cooperation and reinsur- 
ance be applied to the problem of 
the substandard risk to the end 
that accident and health insurance 
may be made available to all? 
These are but a few of the many 
avenues to further progress which 
will be open in the post-war period 
to the accident and health insur- 
ance underwriters who have the 
vision and the urge to be a vital 
part of a dynamic new America. 
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DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 


T is said that “difference of opinion” makes horse 
racing. Difference of opinion can also make a lawsuit 
and recently did. In Service Life Insurance Co. of 

Omaha vs. McCullough (Iowa Supreme Court) the as- 
sured permitted his life insurance ‘policy to lapse. 
Thereafter he executed a reinstatement application 
wherein he warranted that he never had any serious 
illness since the policy was originally issued. The 
insured actually had a serious attack of diarrhea only 
a few days before making application for reinstate- 
ment. Approximately two years after the reinstate- 
ment the assured suffered an attack of diarrhea and 
on the following day died. The beneficiary sued and 
was awarded a verdict. The court held that the in- 
surer left it to the assured to determine whether his 
prior indisposition was a “serious illness.” The com- 
pany was concluded because it merely asked for an 
expression of the assured’s opinion and because it 
could have included in the application questions of a 
more particular and exacting nature. 
a * 


A DOCTOR’S GUESS 


The daily papers recently reported the finding of a 
New Jersey man’s body in an empty rain barrel. 
There were no marks on the body indicating violence 
but there was ample evidence that the prime cause 
of death was overexposure to the elements. Life insur- 
ance men were provided with much idle speculation 
by this occurrence when viewed in the light of the 
various life and accident and health policies the dead 
man could have had in force at the time of his death. 

In a recent case tried in the State of Washington 
(Flyzik vs. The Travelers Ins. Co.; Washington Su- 
preme Court. Decided Feb. 3, 1944) the facts were 
somewhat similar as in the happening above related. 
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The assured was found dead on a slippery walk. He 
had a small abrasion on his forehead. A doctor called 
to testify in behalf of the beneficiary was permitted 
to say that the deceased probably struck his forehead 
on a nearby ashcan and by a quick involuntary move- 
ment of his head broke his neck. An autopsy was per- 











formed, but the neck of the deceased was not examined 
nor was there any evidence, other than the doctor’s 
wild guess, that the neck was broken. The Chief Jus- 
tice of the Appellate Court wrote a strong dissent dis- 
approving the trial court’s action in permitting a hypo- 
thetical question and its answer to go before a jury 
when there had been no prior evidence as to the ele- 
ments of the question. 
= o 


SURETY’S BOND INTERPRETED 


In most jurisdictions the unexplained and con- 
tinuous absence of a person for five or seven years 
gives rise to a presumption of the death of the indi- 
vidual. Life insurance companies will as a rule pay 
the proceeds of a policy upon the life of one who has 
been absent for the statutory period provided the bene- 
ficiary furnishes a bond. In the case of Prudential 
Insurance Company of America vs. Goldsmith (Kansas 
City Court of Appeals; Decided May 8, 1944), it ap- 
peared that the policyholder disappeared from his 
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usual haunts and his absence was unexplained. After 
seven years had elapsed the mother of the insured 
made claim for the proceeds of her absent son’s policy 
and furnished the insurer with a bond which was exe- 
cuted by another son and a daughter. The bond pro- 
vided that if the assured should ever be found alive 
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that the sureties would “fully indemnify and save 
harmiess said company from all loss, expense and dam- 
age by it incurred.” The assured was subsequently 
found to be alive and the beneficiary refused to return 
the amount which the company paid her. Suit was in- 
stituted against the sureties and the lower court held 
for the company but the appellate tribunal reversed 
the trial court on the grounds that the bond was not 
worded so as to provide for indemnity against the 
company’s liability but merely furnished indemnity 
to the company in the event that it suffer any “loss, 
expense and damage.” There was nothing contained 
in the bond which provided for repayment or reim- 


bursement to the company in the event that the assured 


should be found alive and the court insisted upon a 
strict and literal interpretation of the wording of the 
bond because the sureties were gratuitous. 


WHAT IS A BULLET? 


Oftentimes we are amazed at the lengths to which 
people will go in twisting the commonly accepted mean- 
ings of words in order to gain their point. In 
the recent case of Scott vs. Life and Casualty Ins. 
Co. of Tennessee (Louisiana Court of Appeal; Decided 
May 15, 1944), the policy involved was one known as 
a “Travelers and Pedestrian Policy” and insured 
against death resulting from the assured’s “being 
struck by actually coming in physical contact with some 
object loaded on or attached thereto, or some object 
struck and propelled by said vehicle, which is being 
propelled by steam, cable, naphtha, gasoline, horse, 
compressed air or liquid power. . . .” The assured 
while walking on a public sidewalk was accidentally 
killed by a pistol bullet. 

The beneficiary claimed that the bullet was a vehicle 
within the meaning of the insuring agreement because 
it was “propelled from the gun by compressed air fol- 
lowing the explosion of the firing of the gun.” The 
court held that the only merit which the claim had was 
its novelty and the complaint was dismissed. 
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CASH SURRENDER VALUE 


With the cost of living mounting higher every day 
and the howl of the wolf at the door becoming more 
Strident, policyholders temporarily embarrassed by an 
excess of liabilities over assets will derive some mea- 
sure of comfort from the decision in the case of 
Fidelity Coal Co. vs. Diamone (Illinois Appellate Court, 
First District, Decided March 8, 1944). A creditor 
brought an action against the holder of a life insur- 
ance policy seeking to satisfy a judgment, previously 
obtained, from the cash surrender value. The court 


held that the action was untenable since the policy- 
holder had no application for a loan on the policy 
pending nor had he delivered the policy for the purpose 
of demanding its cash surrender value. Furthermore, 
the court stated that the surrender of the policy to 
withdraw in cash the accumulated surplis apportion- 
able to the policy was within the assured’s volition 
only. 
a 7” 


AVIATORS IN ACTION 


The present conflict has given aviation’s growing 
popularity a terrific impetus and the life and accident 
and health companies are now at work preparing poli- 
cies which may prove attractive and practical to the 
many, who it is anticipated in the postwar world, will 
be constant users of airplanes. However, the most 
recent litigation in reference to aircraft losses has 
been restricted to clauses excluding such coverage. In 
the case of Bull vs. Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
insured while a naval aviation cadet secured a life 
policy which excluded coverage for “death as a result, 
directly or indirectly, of service, travel, or flight in 
any species of aircraft.” There was no war clause in- 
cluded in this particular policy. 

The assured while on patrol duty in the Pacific was 
forced down and after alighting on the sea was in the 





process of launching a rubber lifeboat when he was 
mortally wounded by a strafing Jap plane. 

The appel’ate court held for the beneficiary contend- 
ing that the death was directly attributable to hostile 
action. A dissent was written in which the majority 
opinion was severely criticized. The minority opinion 
has the logical if not numerical] weight as it contends 
that the assured’s death was directly or at least indi- 
rectly attributable to and caused by the flight which 
had terminated. 

o ” 


FALSE ANSWERS OF INSURED 


It is not every false answer in an application that 
bars recovery. The test, as reiterated in the case of 
HARKINS v. JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY (Pennsylvania Superior 
Court, January 27, 1944), is whether the insured 
knowingly made a false answer. 

The action to recover on the policy ‘was defended by 
the Company on two grounds: (1) that the insured 
had made false and fraudulent answers as to the con- 
dition of his health in his application and (2) that he 
made a false and fraudulent answer to a question re- 
garding whether he had had any hospital treatment. 
The insured died of diabetic acidosis and diabetes 
mellitus about six months after the issuance of the 
policy. 

The court was of the opinion that the insured’s 
answers as to his health were not shown to be false 
since he may have believed his health to be sound. 
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H OW OUTSTANDING LIFE 


Sell Term insurance Only 
When It’s Indicated 


Term insurance should not be 
sold just because of its small pre- 
mium, but it should be sold where 
there is a need for it. 

For instance, a business just 
starting, with small amount of 
cash, but going along pretty well, 
they should have some business in- 
surance. But if they are unable to 
take money from their business to 
buy permanent insurance, Term 
will bridge the gap. 

Or, if a man says, “I am tied up 
for two or three years,” the auto- 
matic term conversion contract, the 
company is now writing, fits into 
the program very, very well. The 
value of this contract wi!l become 
more apparent as soon as this war 
is over. Right now there is quite 
a little money and people can pay 
the higher premiums, but if we run 
into a slump, this contract will be 
wonderful. 

The foregoing paragraphs are by 
Sidney Rice of Indianapolis, Ind., 
and appeared in the Fidelity Field 
Man, house organ of Fidelity Mu- 
tua! Life Insurance Compony of 
Philadelphia. 


Inner Glow Makes For 
Outward Sales 


An electric light and an agent 
are alike in one thing: when an 
electric current goes through them 
and they become incandescent, 
things happen. But the current for 
the agent is called enthusiasm. 

The difference between an al- 
moster and a good closer is that 
enthusiasm. When a life insurance 
salesman gets hot with earnest de- 
termination to do his prospect a 
favor by getting him protected, he 
is a different man—he is almost 
irresistible. 

This is a good time to remember 
that, for June closes the first half 
of the year. And that means a lot 
in qualifying for $100,000 Club 
membership—with those bonuses! 

It is a good idea to do a bit of 
figuring if you haven’t hit the 
$50,000 mark by the end of the 
month, and find out just how much 
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you ought to write every week for 
the rest of the year to reach the 
$100,000 mark. For example, if the 
figure of production at June 30 is 
$50,000, you need $60,000 or 
$10,000 a month or $2,500 a week. 
If your average sized policy is less 
than $2,500, better write two a 
week—at leest for awhile. Get on 
a proportionate basis as scon as 
possible. 

The way to do it is to get hot. 
The way to get hot is to eat, drink. 
sleep and think life insurance and 
the benefits it brings to the in- 
sured. The way to do it is to screw 
up your determination and enthu- 
siasm, to review examples of life 
insurance in action. Visit an 
orphan asylum, an old folks home. 
See at first hand the miseries of 
the unprotected. Get incandescent. 
It is the spirit that makes the dif- 
ference. — Reprinted from Ami- 
cable Life Lines, company publica- 
tion of Amicable Life Insurance 
Company of Waco, Texas. 





Income Makes the Appeal 
Instead of Principal 

More and more people are think- 
ing in terms of income. (Since 
when, says the cynic, have ma- 
terially minded men thought of 
anything else?) The fact is that 
until recent years principal was al- 
most universally the measuring rod 
for estimating 2 man’s financial 
worth. Today the tendency is to 
make the appraisal on the basis of 
fixed income. This trend has un- 
doubtedly been accelerated by the 
wide publicity given to Social Se- 
curity benefit payments which are 
invariably stated in terms of 
monthly income, both for old-age 
provision and for aid to depend- 
ents. 

For many decades a proposal of 
life insurance was usually pre- 
sented as a single sum payment of 
the face amount of the policy. 
The more modern way is to state 
the proposed provision in terms of 
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"At this point, having made a logical presentation, | proceed to what is known 
as the closing, offering you the pen, handle toward you, and you sign the 
application as directed.” 
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monthly income which the policy 
will guarantee either for a given 
period or for life. The prospect 
interviewed may not readily grasp 
what $5,000, $10,000 or $20,000 of 
lump sum insurance would do for 
his family or for his own old age, 
but he will quickly understand 
what $100, $200 or $300 a month 
will mean for his family if they 
survive him or for his own finan- 
cial needs when retirement days 
come. And when integrated with 
Social Security Benefits the com- 
bined incomes establish a financial 
set-up that even a child can com- 
prehend. — From an article in 
“Agency Items” published by 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, N. Y. 


Some Factors That Build 


Toward Success 

Success in life underwriting 
comes to men who have learned to 
rule themselves. A schedue that 
will lead the life underwriter to the 
accomplishment of- self-rule calls 
for: 

(1) Setting aside a definite hour 
of every day to use exclusively for 
panning the day’s Field work. 
Preferably this hour should be 
spent in as intensive, concentrated 
planning as if the life underwriter 
were a $25,000-a-year executive 
whose whole job is planning for a 
business enterprise. As nearly as 
humanly possible, nothing should 
be allowed to interrupt or post- 
pone this planning hour. 

(2) Devoting an average of 
eight hours a day, a minimum of 
five days a week—with “overtime” 
in the form of at least two night 
calls a week—in concentrated Field 
work. 

(3) Calling on 40 or more se- 
lected prospects each week and per- 
fecting the approach so as to make 
each call more likely to produce an 
interview—in order to get six or 
more closing interviews each 
week. 

(4) Study an average of one 
hour per day. 

This schedule, if followed sys- 
tematically, conscientiously, and 
determinedly, will result in writing 
an average of one application a 


E AGENTS ARE SELLING 


week, summer and winter—if you 
show men their needs so they 
crave life insurance to underwrite 
them.—Thomas E. Gray, agent in 
Florida for Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia, 
writing in “Penn Points,” company 
sales organ. 





Price Won’t Frighten If 
Contract Is Right 


I have heard many big producers 
tell about not carrying a rate book 
or applications, but 1 cannot agree 
with them. | am never caught with- 
out a rate book even in church. | 
never waste a prospect’s time or 
my own time. | generally call for 
an appointment it it is possible to 
do so, or if I am to call back I make 
a definite date to call back. 

Another reason a man _ should 
have a rate book with him is that if 
a prospect asks a definite question 
I believe he should have a definite 
answer, and I do not think you 
should be afraid of scaring the 
prospect by telling him what the 
amount of the premium will be. 
Rates of premiums never bother 
me as I am always talking about a 
definite problem which a man has 
and then use the contract that will 
best solve that problem. I sell many 
of my policies on the first call. I 
either sell them on the first call, 
or after getting the information 
work up a prospectus and sell them 
on the second call—M. W. Power 
of Salinas, Calif., in THE EMANCI- 
PATOR, organ of Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Quitting Time Is Only 
For The Quitter 


The quitting whistle is never 
heard by the man who aspires sin- 
cerely to win success—when he 
senses an opportunity to gain he 
jumps at it, whether it’s at high 
noon or black midnight. 

Forget the whistle that separates 
work time and play time, and pros- 
perity will never forget you!—D. J. 
Wellenkamp in THE BUILDER, pub- 
lished monthly by Washington Na- 
tional Insurance Company of 
Evanston, Ill. 








Business Life Insurance 
And Those Taxes 


The question of taxes in connec- 
tion with business,life insurance 
is of paramount importance and 
there are definite advantages to be 
gained through proper arrange- 
ment of policy applicant, owner, 
premium payor and_ beneficiary. 
Briefly, if the individual stock- 
holder is in a personal income tax 
bracket which is higher than the 
corporation tax bracket (very sel- 
dom these days), the corporation 
should be the purchaser, owner, 
premium payor, beneficiary and a 
party to the agreement and pur- 
chaser of the stock of the deceased, 
bearing in mind, however, that the 
poicy as an asset of the corpora- 
tion affects the value of the in- 
sured’s stock for estate tax pur- 
poses, either to the extent of the 
face value or the cash value (de- 
pending on the proof of value of 
the insured to the business). 

If, as is currently true in the 
vast majority of cases, the individ- 
uals are in lower tax brackets than 
the corporation and salaries are 
not already unreasonably high, the 
corporation should increase sal- 
aries (subject to governmental ap- 
proval due to Wage Stabilization 
Act) of the individuals who will 
be joint purchasers, owners, pre- 
mium payors and beneficiaries of 
the policies and the only parties to 
the agreement. The salary in- 
creases are of course deductible 
from corporation income and tax- 
able to the individuals but in lower 
brackets. Generally, the latter 
plan is the more advantageous 
from the standpoint of taxes. 

Furthermore, a stockholder in a 
high personal income tax bracket 
might do well to avail himself of 
legitimate ways and means of re- 
ducing his income tax, such as liv- 
ing trusts, breaking up estate into 
more than one taxable unit, etc., 
and thus make it possible to gain 
the advantages of a stock retire- 
ment agreement wherein the cor- 
poration is not a party and the 
stockholders pay the premium.— 
Car! H. Schuster, Pittsburgh man- 
ager of Continental Assurance 
Company of Chicago. 
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ORONTO WomMAN HOLDS ~ 


Canada’s “‘First Lady of In- 
surance,” not content with 
being the only woman 
managing director of a life 
insurance company in the 
Dominion, is also secre- 
tary of the same organiza- 
tion. She stresses war- 
time service to public and 
business. An _ interview 
with Miss Lavinia Grace yo 
Nicholls of the Toronto 
Mutual Life whose picture 
adjoins these comments. 








O doubt there are some among 
N the higher-ups of life insur- 
ancedom who are still so 
smug as to believe that lowly 
woman can go only so far and no 
farther. 
This is where you get off: you’re 
wrong. This is where we prove it. 
If you were to glance through a 
brochure involving the Toronto 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
which has its head office at No. 7 
Gerrard Street West in Toronto, 
Canada, you would come across 
the name “L. G. Nicholls” not 
once, but twice. 
If you were inclined to visit 
“L. G. Nicholls” on the second floor 


double-executive position with any 
Canadian, British or American life 
company in the Dominion, for she 
also holds the post of secretary to 
the Toronto Mutual Life. 

Miss Nicholls hasn’t attained her 
present position by any form of 
“drag” whatsoever. It was. all 
done the hard way—up through 
the ranks, so to speak. 

An interview with Miss Nicholls 
revealed, among other things, that 
she was born in Toronto of English 
parentage. She was educated in 
Toronto’s public and secondary 
schools. During her school she 
made an important decision that 
changed her whole life. She 


It was under this setting that 
Miss Nicholls forged ahead to the 
high post she holds today. At the 
age of 15 she joined the staff as a 
junior accountant and_ stenog- 
rapher. Later she became account- 
ant, then secretary to the board, 
then secretary of the company, 
and in 1935 became the managing 
director. In 1934 it was decided to 
apply for an Act of Incorporation 
as a mutual life company, selling 
insurance to the general public, and 
since that time the company has 
doubled in size. 

The Toronto Mutual Life is a 
small company in so far as the gen- 
eral run of life insurance compa- 








of one of Toronto’s newer, but switched from a high school teach- nies goes. Its assets at the end of - 
smaller and compact buildings, er’s course to a business course 1943 were $2,108,321; its insur- 

you’d be escorted by a pretty re- towards the end of the last war ance in force, $12,476,888; but it is 
ceptionist to the front of the build- “because of brothers overseas.” growing with a capital “G.” , 
ing. There, in a neat little office She studied journalism, English At present, the company’s opera- 
you’d be greeted by a most charm- and mathematics at the University tions are confined to three of Can- 

ing personality; the executive sec- of Toronto Extension Department ada’s nine provinces, namely On- 

retary type of womanhood; in fact, and also took private tuition in tario, Quebec and Manitoba. It is 

none other than L. G. Nicholls her- Enelish and public speakine. Miss Nicholls’ hope that within the 

self. The company of which Miss near future the company will func- 

Miss “L. G.” is the something Nicholls is the managing director tion on a Dominion-wide basis. 

that has been added to Canadian was originally the insurance de- At present there are some 80 

life insurance. “L” for Lavinia partment of the Ancient Order of members on the payroll of the 

and “G” for Grace is the only fe- Foresters; that is, a small mutual Toronto Mutual, with one-quarter 

male managing director of a life | company within a society, working of them located in the head offices. 
insurance company in Canada. In on a line company basis since 1898 Salesmen, who work on a salarv 

fact, Miss Nicholls is also the only but selling insurance merely to and commission basis. handle both 

woman in Canada who has a members of the society. industrial and ordinary lines. In 
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1943, this sales staat produced new 
business to a value of $2,010,011; 
the “in force” jumped by $1,059,- 
769; net premium income rose by 
15 per cent to $399,248, and $200,- 
000 was invested in Canada’s war 
loans: 

It would be wrong to say that 
Miss Nicholls is so engrossed in her 
work as to devote every hour of 
the day and night to it. She finds 
and makes time to indulge in out- 
side interests. She is president of 
the Soroptimist Club of Toronto, 
which is a service club for execu- 

iv. pa professional women. In 

nal Congr® Nicholls will represent 

Commissioe 22248 as regional direc- 

seem to lene War Conference of the 
at te an: Federation of Soropti- 
ml.) :bs at St. Louis, Missouri, 
in ia of this year. 

Miss Nicholls, besides that, has 
been foster-mother to two English 
war guests for the past four years, 
the guests being daughters of a 
Liverpudlian Soroptimist. And, 
for a great many years, she has 
been the leader of a Bible class of 
approximately one hundred young 
women at St. Anne’s Anglican 
Church, in Toronto. 

She “plays at” golf, admitting, 
quite frankly, that she’s “no good” 
at it. However, she enjoys the re- 
laxation and fellowship that is to 
be found around the Weston Golf 
& Country Club. In the winter she 
skis at the Toronto Ski Club. She 
has a beautiful summer cabin on 
the shores of Georgian Bay in On- 
tario, overlooking Port McNicholl. 
When not golfing, her favorite 
sport is canoeing, and she has 
spent many holidays on canoe trips 
through the northern wilds of On- 
tario. For indoors, she feels quite 
snug with poetry and drama. 

It is soon understood, in chat- 
ting with this entrancing person- 
ality, that Miss Nicholls has some 
definite views on things beyond 
the realm of life insurance. 

For example, she feels that men 
and women should be coworkers in 
the work of the world, not an- 
tagonists, competitors or rivals; 
and she also feels that women 
should have a place at the “Peace 
Table” and on all committees where 
questions of policy are discussed. 
This would include reconstruction. 

In the same way, Miss Nicholls 
claims, women should take their 
place with men in the government 
of state and community. In this 
respect, she says: 


“We talk about a democratic 
climate in all departments of life 
—home, school, office, shop, fac- 
tory. Surely it is sound to strive 
for this goal if our national life 
is to become truly democratic. 
The men and women who are serv- 
ing in the Navy, Army and Air 
Force are sacrificing much and of- 
fering their all that their fellow 
peoples may know the democratic 
way of life. Their experience in 
this high endeavor may make their 
homecoming a trying time. We 
owe them understanding, sym- 
pathy, opportunity for retraining 
if necessary, proper living and 
working conditions, and wage rates 
consistent with the principles for 
which they are ready to give so 
much. To keep faith with these, 
and with their comrades who will 
not return, we must care and know 
and do.” 

Miss Nicholls feels that if the 
women of Canada will put their 
minds and hearts to the task now, 
they can develop the skills that will 
direct their efforts towards the 
realization of these high ideals. 

It soon became evident in the 
interview that Miss Nicholls prac- 
tices what she preaches. For ex- 
ample, part of her creed involves, 
as has been noted above, “wage 
rates consistent with the principles 
for which they were ready to give 
so much.” It can be revealed here 











"The men and women who 
are serving in the Navy, 
Army and Air Force are sac- 
rificing much and offering 
their all that their fellow 
peoples may have the demo- 
cratic way of life. Their ex- 
perience in this high endeavor 
may make their homecoming 
a trying time. We owe them 
understanding, sympathy, op- 
portunity for retraining if 
necessary, proper living and 
working conditions, and wage 
rates consistent with the prin- 
ciples for which they are 
ready to give so much." 








that those men of the staff of the 
Toronto Mutual Life who are in 
uniform are receiving trom their 
company the difference between 
their Army pay and what they ob- 
tained with the company at the 
time of their enlistment. Too, 
the entire staff of the company en- 
joys the protection that is found in 
group insurance and pensions. 

The obvious conclusion of this 
scripe’s interview with Miss Nich- 
olls was that she is a remarkable 
woman. There’s no getting away 
from it—she is. 





Miss L. G. Nicholls, at right, as she confers in her office with her personal 
secretary, Miss Winnifred Knights. 
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A story of the growth of life insurance in Oklahoma 
and of some of the State's citizens whose vision and 
genius have played a notable part in that development 


‘SUBSTANTIAL measure of 
Fe stability. had already been 
introduced into the economic 
life of Oklahoma when it was ad- 
mitted to Statehood in November 
1907. The first oil had been dis- 
Covered a number of years before 
and by late 1907 over 45,000,000 
barrels annually were being taken 
from the territory now embraced 
within the State. The frontiers- 
man .and’ the boomer, the early 
pioneer e¢attleman and_ colorful 
small town merchant were well on 
the way to being absorbed by a new 
generation that numbered almost a 
million and a half people. 

The life insurance companies 
ands'the fraternal benefit societies 
had been active in the Territory 
long before it became a State and 
by November 1907 over $150,000,- 
000 of coverage was in force on 
Oklahomans. The fraternals’ car- 
ried $101,000,000 of this and the 
old. line companies, nene of which 
was incorporated in Oklahoma ter- 
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By LEONARD S. MCComMBs 


Assistant Editor, The Spectator 


ritory, had almost $50,000,000 out- 
standing. 

The new. constitution of Okla- 
homa was unique in. many ways. 
It included a number of*provisions 
which in the older States were left 
to legislative enactment. One such 
clause required foreign inswrance 
companies to pay a 2 per cent tax 
on premiums collected in the State. 

Over two years elapsed before 
a life insurance company incor- 
porated under the new State’s laws 
commenced operations. Meanwhile, 
the fraternals and foreign old line 
companies continued to expand 
their Oklahoma business. In 1908, 
for example, the fraternals wrote 
$30,972,000 of new business and 
terminated $16,403.000. Thestetal 
in force increased during the year 
from $101,042,000 to $108,537,000. 

he fraternals received $938,000 


“from members in the first full year 


following Oklahoma Statehood and 
paid claims of $568,000. 
The old line companies, on the 


other hand, with only $55,960,000 
of insuran¢e in force, were collect- 
ing twice'the aggregate premiums 
of the fraternals on which claims 
ran 25 per cent. The legal reserve 
companies’ wrote $16,611,000 of 
new life insurance in Oklahoma in 
1908, ‘terminated $10,901,000, col- 
lected premiums of $2,006,000 and 
paid $496,000 to policyholders. 


N. Y. Life Well Established 

The New York Life Insurance 
Company in 1908 held a preemi- 
nent ‘place among the out-of-State 
life insurance companies operating 
in Oklahoma—a position that it has 
not yielded in the intervening years 
between then and now. At the end 
of 1908 New York Life had $12,- 
910,000 coverage outstanding on 
the lives of Oklahomans. This was 
23 per cent of the total in force in 
all old line companies in the State. 
Today in Oklahoma the New York 
Life has double the volume in force 
of the second out-of-State company. 
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New York Life’s proportion of 
total Ordinary business is now 12 
per cent. But the total business 
is now shared by three times as 
many companies operating in the 
State. 


Drastic Action Against Fraternals 


The increase in fraternal life in- 
surance in Oklahoma in 1908 from 
$101,042,000 to $108,537,000 was 
accomplished in the face of whole- 
sale cancellations of licenses dur- 
ing the year by Commissioner T. J. 
McComb. Of the 60 societies oper- 
ating on the first of the year, 31 
lost their privilege to write new 
business before June 30. Almost 
all cancellations stemmed from fail- 
ure to adopt the National Frater- 
nal Congress Table of Mortality. 
Commissioner McComb, who was 
soon to leave the Insurance Depart- 
ment to organize one of Oklahoma’s 
first old line life insurance compa- 
nies, had received the legislation 
to compel the adoption of the Con- 
gress table. He ruled, in addition, 
that a maximum 4 per cent rate 
of interest was to be used in con- 
junction with the mortality table 
in the computation of rates and re- 
serves. Many fraternals had been 
using a 5 and up to a 6 per cent 
interest assumption. 

In 1908 there was a marked im- 
provement in the overall operating 





JOE D. MORSE 


President, Home State Life Insurance 
Company 


results of the old line companies 
operating in Oklahoma. Termina- 
tions of $7,799,000 were but 40 per 
cent of the $19,252,000° of business 
written. The year before they had 
been 50 per cent. The termination 
experience of the fraternals, how- 
ever, continued unfavorable. Dur- 
ing 1908 they wrote $34,537,000 of 
new business as_ terminations 


reached a volume of $20,970,000, or 
60 per cent. This was 8 per cent 
higher than the experience of the 
year before. They collected $1,191,- 
000 from members and paid out 
$759,000 or 63 per cent in benefits. 

The old line companies, which 
were building reserves against fu- 
ture claims, collected premiums of 
$2,304,000 and paid claims of $607,- 
000, or 30 per cent. Somewhat 
more than two-thirds the total life 
insurance outstanding was still in 
the fraternals. 


Oklahoma Companies Appear 


" In° 1909, no Oklahoma life insur- 
ance companies were licensed but 
several were organizing and in the 
following year the Oklahoma Na- 
tional Life and The Jefferson Life, 
both of Oklahoma City, and the 
Mid-Continent Life of Muskogee 
began business. The Jefferson Life 
was headed by former Commis- 
sioner T. J. McComb. He was suc- 
ceeded in the Insurance Depart- 
ment by Milas Lasater, who, in his 
report covering the activities. of 
the Department in 1910, expressed 
his gratification with the entry of 
Oklahoma capital into the life in- 


surance field in the following 
words: 
“These companies have every 


prospect of success. With virgin 
territory before them, with safe 








“By the time he was 25 Stuart's determination and energy had made him one of the leading producers in 


Texas”—from Rex Harlow’s Oklahoma Leaders. 


Within ten years after R. T. Stuart assumed control and 


management of the Mid-Continent Life, the assets and business in force warranted the construction of this 
beautiful four-story home office building at a cost of $500,000. 
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Home office of the Mid-Continent Life Insurance Company in Oklahoma City 
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and profitable investments afforded 
them at home for funds derived 
from premium income, nothing 
short of gross ignorance of the 
business or criminal negligence in 
management can prevent their ulti- 
mate success.” 

He estimated that, eliminating 
all persons under 15 and over 65, 
only 3 of 100 residents in Oklahoma 





R. T. STUART 


President, 
Mid-Continent 
Life Insurance 

Company 


carried life insurance at the time. 
In 1910 articles of incorporation 
were issued to the Commonwealth 
Life of Oklahoma City and the 
Abraham Lincoln Life of Musko- 
gee, the latter an exclusively Negro 
company. The Commonwealth and 
Abraham Lincoln began to write 
life insurance some time later. 
The Oklahoma National Life, 


Oklahoma’s first old line legal re- 
serve life insurance company, be- 
gan writing policies January §&, 
1910. It had been incorporated 


March 20, the year before, with: 


O. E. McCartney as president. The 
first secretary was F. E. Beaty. 
By the end of 1911 after two years 
of operations it had admitted as- 
sets of $409,185, reserves of $62,- 
577, paid-in capital of $220,000, 
and a net surplus of $120,888. In 
1918 the company was reinsured in 
the Great Southern Life. 


The Jefferson Life 


Commissioner McComb left the 
Department in 1909 to organize 
the Jefferson Life of Oklahoma 
City. It began business in 1910 
and by the end of 1911 some 
progress for a new company was 
indicated. It had not achieved the 
same volume of business nor finan- 
cial stability of McCartney’s com- 
pany, although both organizations 
were licensed at about the same 
time on December 31, 1911. The 
Jefferson Life had admitted assets 
of $142,268, a policy reserve of 
$10,930, paid-in capital of $108,130, 
and a net surplus of $19,011. 

The company was purchased by 
the old International of St. Louis 
in 1913. 

The Mid-Continent Life the last 
of the 1910 trio of Oklahoma old 
line companies to commence busi- 
ness, was organized by H. G. Baker 
and a group of Muskogee profes- 
sional and business men. Baker 
became president of the new com- 
pany and Carl Pursel was elected 
secretary. 


The Three Vice-Presidents of the Atlas Life Insurance Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 





Pe uid val 
A. N. MATTHEWS 
Vice-President and Actuary 
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DONALD S. ROSS 


Vice-President and Secretary 


HARRY L. SEAY. JR. 


Vice-President and Assistant Treas. 
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The Three Vice-Presidents of the Mid-Continent Life Insurance Company 





R. W. REESE 


Second Vice-President and Secretary 


The Mid-Continent Life began 
operating with a paid-in capital of 
$272,625. By the end of 1911 it 
had admitted assets of $381,469 
and a net surplus of $52,923. Its 
premiums for that year were $95,- 
357 and death claims amounted to 
$14,200. 

The first years were difficult 
ones. The advantage of domestic 
incorporation was largely neutral- 
ized by the fact that the State was 
populated by citizens from far and 
wide who found it hard to disasso- 
ciate themselves from the institu- 
tions they had left behind. The 
out-of-State companies and the fra- 
ternal societies were entrenched 
and aggressively seeking new busi- 
ness. The Mid-Continent, never- 
theless, made a modest start, but 
it remained for new owners and a 
new management to guide the com- 
pany after its formative years 
through to the prominent position 
it holds among Southwestern life 
insurance companies today. 


Career of R. T. Stuart 


R. T. Stuart, who acquired con- 
trol of the Mid-Continent Life in 
1916 and became its president, was 
born in Kaufman County, Texas. 
He worked his way through col- 
lege, received a certificate to teach, 
and as a teacher at 19 he studied 
law at night and sold life insur- 
ance on Saturday. Soon he gave 
up teaching to devote his entire 
time to the life insurance business. 

In 1900 Mr. Stuart established 
R. T. Stuart and Company of Dal- 


O. E. STUART 


First Vice-President 


las, an investment banking house 
which later operated in many 
States. 

Rex Harlow in his Oklahoma 
Leaders tells of Mr. Stuart’s early 
success as a life insurance pro- 
ducer. 

“One day Stuart drove 25 miles 
through the snow to see a rancher 
in Western Texas,” Harlow relates. 
“At first he found his prospect un- 


JOHNSON 
D. HILL 


President, 
Atlas Life 
Insurance 
Company 





R. E. LEONARD 
Agency Vice-President 


responsive but finally was able to 
arouse his enthusiasm to the point 
that he signed an application for a 
$25,000 policy. Stuart collected 
the $800 premium and drove back 
to his hotel, fairly well satisfied 
with the dey’s work, for his por- 
tion of the premium was just that 
much more added to the savings 
with which he meant to establish 
his own company some day. 
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“But that night the rancher be- 
came disturbed over wnat ne had 
done, with the result that he 
hitched up his horses and drove the 
25 miles to yank Stuart out of bed 
in the wee sma’ hours of the morn- 
ing.” 

“*Young feller,’ he shrilled, ‘I 
warit to know what ye sold me to- 
day. Me and Ma cain’t figure it 
out. I’ve drove over to stop the 
dern thing.’ 

“Oh, all right, sure,’ said Stew- 
art, ‘I’ll be right down in a minute, 
and we'll go over the whole propo- 
sition again.’ ; 

“And they did go over the whole 
proposition again. So well did they 
go over it,,in fact,. that the rancher 
not only lét the application stand, 
but took out an applicatiqn¥for a 
sétond $25,000 policy.” “a 

When *Wé ‘was”25, while repre- 
senting the Equitable Society, Mr. 
Stuart was one of the leading pro- 
ducers in Texas. In a_ three 
months’ campaign, he led the com- 
pany’s field force in production 
and made $25,000 commissions. 

With his own savings-and the 
$1,117,000 raised from Texans, Mr. 
Stuart organized the American 
Home Life of Ft. Worth in 1909. 
Seven years later he purchased con- 
trol of the Mid-Continent Life of 
Muskogee, became its president 
and moved the home office to Okla- 
homa City because he believed the 
capital city offered a broader field 
for development. Mr. Stuart re- 
tained the company secretary. A 
majority of the directors was in- 
duced to stay and other able men 
added to the board. The agency de- 





W. G. JOHNSTON 


Vice-President, 
Home State Life Insurance Company 


partment was reorganized under a 
new agency manager and the home 
office staff was generally strength- 
ened. 


New Home Office Constructed 


Results were immediately ap-. 
parent and within ten years the as- 
sets and business in force, war- 
ranted the construction of the 
present $500,000 four-story home 
office building. 

The home office of Mid-Continent 
Life is organized along depart- 
mental lines. R. FE. Leonard, 
Agency Vice-President, is charged 


e 


with the production of new busi- 
ness. The issue and administra- 
tion of policy contracts and ciaims 
is under the supervision of R. W. 
Reese, second vice-president and 
secretary. Medical Director R. L. 
Murdock and Mr. Reese supervise 
underwriting. General accounting 
is in charge of V. L. Reynolds, 
treasurer. President Stuart de- 
votes his entire time to the com- 
pany’s investments. 

On December 31 last, Mid-Conti- 
nent Life had $39,211,000 insur- 
ance in force, all of it in Okla- 
homa, Admitted assets were $8,- 
619,000, paid-in capital $100,584 
and net surplus $738,148. 


Home State Life 


The Home State Life of Okla- 
homa City has been continuously 
under the same ownership and 
management since its organization 
fifteen years ago on January 21, 
1929. Joe D. Morse, who with his 
associates organized the company, 
is president. The company also 
has the same secretary, treasurer 
and other officers who became asso- 
ciated with it when it began busi- 
ness on July 29, 1929. 

The initial authorized capital 
was $500,000. The stock was sold 
at $20, or double par to the time 
of commencing operations, when 
there was $100,000 paid-in capital 
and $10,000 surplus. Later the 
selling price was increased to $25 
and then to $30 per share. In 
May, 1930, the authorized amount 
was increased ‘to $750,000. The 
total paid-in capital reached $678,- 
580 late in 1932. In 1933 capital 


The Founder and Two Officers of the Atlas Life Insurance Company 





JOE E. KARR 
Manager of Agencies 
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H. O. McCLURE 
Founder and First President 





LOGAN STEPHENSON 


General Counsel 
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Striking night scene of Oklahoma City’s civic center. The group includes five modern public buildings serving the county and 


was reduced one-half and in 1935 
to $102,000. 

The financing of the Home State 
Life was carried out during a most 
difficult period, but this did not 
hinder its ultimate success. The 
resources and business of the com- 
pany continued to expand. Within 
four years the company had over 
$17,000,000 of insurance in force, 
all except $2,000,000 of it written 
by Home State’s agency force, 
and an annual income of almost 
$300,000. 


Reinsurances Not Large 


In October, 1931, the company 
reinsured the Southwestern Na- 
tional Life of Oklahoma, taking 
over $876,568 of insurance and 
$41,000 of assets. Two years later 
$1,276,000 of standard industrial 
insurance was assumed from the 
Lincoln Life and Accident of Okla- 
homa City. Of the $43,000,000 in- 
surance in force at the end of 1943, 
roughly two-thirds was in indus- 
trial policies. 


GROWTH OF HOMF STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Admitted Insurance 
Year Assets In Force 
1929 $ 25% 928 $ 5 975.799 
1931 959.249 15 059 143 


1934 1.001 539 20.498 398 
1937 1.290.247 27,074 843 
1940 2.089 737 32.177. 997 
1943 3,280,385 42,950. 880 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Home office of the Home State Life Insurance Company 
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Your Reconversion Problem 


POST-WAR PERSONNEL 


When war work ceases will many 
young defense workers turn to 
life insurance as a career? 


A Spectator Staff Survey 


war problems will be that of 

reconversion. Reconversion of 
factories and of whole industries 
and, of at least equal importance, 
reconversion and readjustment to 
peacetime pursuits of our millions 
of young men and women now en- 
gaged in active service or in de- 
fense work. 

Many of these young people 
have gone directly from school or 
college into war work. Many 
others had, for short periods, 
peacetime occupations for which 
they were not suited. All of them 
will be looking around—and soon. 

The life insurance business holds 
the answer for numbers of these 
young workers. Forward-looking 
life-insurance executives are real- 
izing this and beginning to plan 
now to take steps toward employ- 
ing them to provide the young 
blood which must be part of any 
progressive organization. 

With this in mind it is well to 
know exactly what features of the 
life insurance business hold the 
most appeal for those who are 
starting business careers. What is 
the motivation behind the decision 
on the part of a young man or a 
young woman to become an insur- 
ance agent? Is it, for the most 
part, just a willingness to “try any- 
thing once?” Or is it a carefully 
considered step? Are the insur- 
ance companies doing all they can 
to recruit and hold the best and 
most promising of these young- 
sters? 

Recently The Spectator made a 
staff survey, hoping to find out 
why those agents who have come 
into the insurance business at an 
early age and who have staved to 
make insurance a life work started, 
and why they stuck. 

Their answers are a guide to the 
solution of part of our reconver- 
sion problem. They may be stud- 
ied with a good deal of profit to 


F ver among America’s post- 
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life insurance companies and to the ° 


insurance men and women of the 
future. 

Note that in making this sur- 
vey we questioned only those in- 
surace men who came into the busi- 
ness at an early age—who have 
remained in the business—and who 
have no present intention of mak- 
ing a change. Their answers 
therefore are actually the answers 
of the insurance business itself to 
those who will soon be asking 
“Why Life Insurance?” 

It is rather remarkable that most 
of these men are beyond middle 
age, with ten of them being 50 
years or over, ten more in the 
forties, ten in the thirties and but 
one under that age, he being 23 
years of age. 

Some of the comment made by 
these successful underwriters is 
significant to all students of life 
agents’ work. One in answer to 
the question, “Why did you choose 
this profession?” states as follows: 
“There is romance in insurance, a 
certain something I unfortunately 
have not the words to explain; the 
beauty of a young man and woman 
joining their lives in marriage, the 
priceless event of a new baby in 
the home, a financial ‘house in or- 
der,’ plans for those sunset years 
of life. These are but a few of the 
things that keep an insurance man 
in his profession through good 
times and bad. 

“It was my good fortune to en- 
ter this great business through the 
very door of romance. Naturally 
it was a ‘woman.’ The girl I was 
in love with entered the employ- 
ment of what was later to be my 
general agent. A little discussion, 
a few suggested books and pam- 
phlets to read, later the company’s 
study course, and I was embarked 
on a profession where a man could 
ask a girl to share her life with 
his. Fourteen months later quali- 
fications to the company’s conven- 


tion, a two weeks’ cruise in the 
Caribbean made a wonderful hon- 
eymoon. Romance, to me it is the 
heart and soul of our business.” 

One commented on his company 
affiliation in this fashion: “Was an 
agent for an industrial company 
for three years and have been an 
assistant branch officer for the past 
12 years. Have six agents under 
my supervision who have been on 
my staff for 10 years, 10 years, 
eight years, five years, five years 
and three years, respectively. The 
staff has been in the upper 10 
per cent of the company in produc- 
tion for the past several years. 
None are star producers but all are 
consistently good year after year. 
I do not strive to develop stars but 
try to stress consistency. This 
method prevents ‘burning out’ good 
ambitious men.” 


A Woman Agent's Reason 


A young lady member of this 
group stating why she chose life 
insurance as a profession stated, 
“I drew an unusually good salary 
for a woman and when the man for 
whom I’d been working for years 
passed on, I knew I couldn’t readily 
step out and get another position 
paying what I was making, there- 
fore decided to enter the insurance 
business.” 

A composite of life insurance 
thought would undoubtedly agree 
that the most economical and effi- 
cient results both for the company 
and the agent are obtained when 
the agent confines his life insur- 
ance affiliation throughout his ca- 
reer to one company. Therefore 
these statistics, demonstrating that 
the great majority of successful 
selling is achieved by salesmen who 
have had but one contact, is an evi- 
dence on the one hand of the re- 
liability of the survey and on the 
other hand that actual results sup- 
port the ideal conception. 

In addition, too, being a one 
company man, the modern success- 
ful agent may be described as a 
college graduate who began his ca- 
reer as a salesman who came into 
life insurance because of the op- 
portunity to advance himself and 
be of service to his fellowmen. He 
would be further, a man 11 years 
in the business and now approxi- 
mately 40 years of age. Of the 

















men studied, seven were Metropoli- 
tan Life agents, six each were 
from the Reliance, Equitable Life 
of Iowa, and the Northwestern 
Mutual Life of Milwaukee; five 
each were from the Equitable So- 
ciety of New York, the California- 
Western States of San Francisco, 
the Penn Mutual of Philadelphia, 
The Prudential of Newark and the 
John Hancock of Boston, while 
four each were from the Ohio State 
Life of Columbus, the Provident 
Mutual of Philadelphia, the Mutual 
Benefit of Newark and the New 
York Life of New York. 


Majority College Men 


Considering the educational back- 
ground of these men, seven had 
limited schooling in the grammar 
grades, 20 stopped at high school; 
62 graduated from college; while 
14 in addition took post-graduate 
courses at the University. 

The original avocation of these 
successful agents was predomi- 
nantly from the selling field. Thir- 
teen began their business career in 
life insurance; 24 others merely in- 
dicated that their first job was 
“selling.” 
tail stores and 12 from the whole- 
sale field. Ten were either ac- 


Fifteen came from re-, 


countants or bookkeepers, six came 
from the banking field, and six 
first were teachers and there were 
four stenographers and _ four 
farmers. One was a civil service 
employee and six were of a miscel- 
laneous group. 

A great majority of the men 
freely undertook life insurance 
selling as a career; 21 of them 
stressed the opportunity which was 
inherent in life underwriting, 
while eight approached acceptance 
of a contract from more of an 
idealistic motivation. Eighteen felt 
that the service they were. able to 
render other men was of sufficient 
importance for them to choose life 
insurance selling. Ten came from 
a life insurance family. Most of 
these followed, naturally, in their 
father’s footsteps. Nine saw that 
a good living was possible—appli- 
cation of their talents and industry 
to the profession— while eight 
were impressed by the sales talk of 
their managers. Eight more en- 
tered the field so that they could 
be their own boss and go into busi- 
ness for themselves. 

Perhaps of some significance is 
the fact that approximately seven 
per cent or seven of the group con- 
sidered undertook life insurance 


selling because of the satisfaction 
they felt with their own life in- 
surance. Five liked the perma- 
nency inherent in life insurance, 
three just liked to sell, four came 
in by chance, two because no capi- 
tal was required, two because of 
need and one of all the hundred 
came to life insurance through a 
placement bureau. 


Proved Records 


It must be borne in mind that 
the life insurance agents here con- 
sidered have proved records of 
success. In consequence, several 
descriptive elements relating to 
them may be somewhat at variance 
with the cross-section of all life 
insurance salesmen. Thirteen of 
the men have been in business 11 
years, 10 for seven years, seven 
for 12 years and seven for eight 
years. Ten men were in business 
for five years or less. None of 
them were under two years. Twen- 
ty-six were in business as long as 
six years and not more than 10. 
Thirty-six were in business for be- 
tween 11 to 15 years. Fifteen were 
in business from 16 to 20 years. 
Twelve have been in business up- 
ward of 21 years, one, indeed, be- 
ing within three years of complet- 
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ing a half century as a life insur- 
ance agent. As a matter of fact, 
he has been longer in the life in- 
surance business than any but 38 
of the life insurance companies. 

It is rather interesting that 
none of these salesmen were less 
than 28 years of age. Seventeen 
were 35 or under, five of whom 
were 34 years of age. Nineteen 
were in the group from 36 to 40 
inclusive, seven being 40 years of 
age. Twenty-two ranged from 41 
to 45 years inclusive, six each be- 
ing 41 to 45 years of age, respec- 
tively. Seventeen were from 46 to 
50 years of age inclusive, five be- 
ing 50 years old. Fourteen ranged 
from 51 to 55, while eight were 56 
years or older. One was 79 years 
of age and one was 77. 


Returned Service Men 


Professional viewers-with-alarm 
have been lavishly and morbidly 
prophetic in regard to the mental 
wreckage among our discharged 
service men and women which they 
say will be an inevitable result of 
combat experiences and environ- 
mental maladjustments. 





We can help realize the 
hopes and ambitions of 

| those who believe that it is 
possible to have what they 
Want, — if they want it sin- 
:cerely and strongly enough. 


An aggressive, growing 
company offering a com- 
plete line of life insurance 
contracts and constructive . 

* opportunities to career men. 
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Addressing the 33rd Annual 
Meeting of the Medical Section of 
the American Life Convention, 
Commander Francis J. Braceland 
(MC) USNR, had much to say that 
will be helpful in laying this ghost. 

Commander Braceland is with 
the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

He emphasized that many of the 
men who are discharged as inade- 
quate or emotionally unstable by 
the military forces may be inade- 
quate only as far as military ser- 
vice is concerned and unstable only 
because of the pressure of military 
life, and that while a man may be 
unfit for military service, he may, 
other things being equal, be able to 
reinstate himself in civilian life 
with no more difficulty than he had 
previously. 


Not Misfits 


“One cannot, therefore, conclude 
from a hasty review of statistics 
that we are a nation of misfits, no 
matter what the lugubrious reports 
may seem to imply,” he added. 
“This is not true; training, special- 
ization, and single-purposedness of 
education have made our national 
quality of adjustment a little too 
brittle. If John Doe made a good 


adjustment in civilian lif@gbefore . 


he entered the Service, the chdi#tces 
are that he will do so again. His 
actions and adaptations in a 6 to 
12 month period after his discharge 
will tell the tale. Plainly the prog- 
nosis as to morbidity and mortality 
is exactly the same in these indi- 
viduals as it is in any comparable 
civilian group.” 

Of the psychotic reactions under 
fire, Commander Braceland said, 
the schizophrenic type is numeri- 


cally the greatest as would be ex- P 


pected from the age group involved, 
since 80 per cent of the service per- 
sonnel is under 30 years of age. 
This type of psychosis seems to 
occur in young people following 
upon considerable environmental 
stress. The physical components of 
over-exertion, continued sleepless- 
ness, weight loss, etc., for fairly 
long periods of time are contribu- 
tory factors. Rest and sedation 
bring about a startling improve- 
ment in a few days or a week. 

This statement, directly perti- 
nent as it is to the “best prospect” 
age group, should be reassuring to 
life agents, employers and to all 
others concerned with the future 
stability of our war generation. 

Commander Braceland based his 
talk on Naval experience, statistical 
and observational conclusions 


reached during this and ‘the last’ 
war. His address was a strong 
argument in favor of the optimis- 
tically factual as opposed to the 
pessimistically theoretical. 


Recruiting Material 


At least as important as the 
problem of recruiting good agent 
material is that of holding and de- 
veloping agents, following the 
necessary sifting down and weed- 
ing out processes. 

Holgar J. Johnson, President of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 
speaking. before the Canadian 
Agency Officers Association on the 
subject of agency leadership in the 
postwar period, stressed this fact. 

“We have too long thought of 
life insurance as a financial insti- 
tution,” Mr. Johnson said, “‘where- 
as its real function is protection 
against the misfortunes of life and 
thus it is essentially a social in- 
strument.. Under our present sys- 
tem the agent is the key to distri- 
bution and success or failure of the 
agent in his relations with the pub- 
lic must eventually fall where it 
belongs, with home office manage- 
ment.” vc 

Because of this, Mr. Johnson con- 
‘tinued, home office leadership is 
essential in agency operations. 
Among the changes that should be 
expected, according to him, are: 

1. Establishment with the public 
of the idea that the agent is not 
only a salesman, but also renders 
an important social service. This 
involves clarifying the matter of 
agent’s compensation, pointing out 
that it is predicated on policyholder 
service as well as the sale he makes. 

2. Greater contrél by company 
management of the type of service 
rendered by the agent, to make cer- 


t}< tain it meets the’standards set and 
=» to eliminate the things which might 


lead to bad public reactions. 

3. The assumption of responsi- 
bility by the home office for an ade- 
quate survey of potentialities and 
possibilities, if more extensive pol- 
icy direction is to develop. This ap- 
plies both to personnel selection and 
marketing research. 

4. Taking the agents into full 
confidence and partnership, appris- 
ing them of the policies and activ- 
ities of the company that they may 
be better equipped to translate com- 
pany policy to’ the public and to 
build better public understanding. 

5. Offer the leadership of life in- 
surance to the nation on major so- 
cial and economic issues because of 
its basic social influences. 

















WPlagit ¢# have once again defended successfully. 








When the last grim war cloud has fled from our skies, when 
the thunder of conflict has died aqway.jand we may agzin look 
‘up from our tasks to heaven's seréhfe blue, we must think 
seriously and long of the preservation of this freedom we will 


















The youth of our land will be turning in their millions from 
war-time pursuits and asking themselves and us the question 
“What now?” How will we life insurance men and women 
answer them? What can we tell them of this work of ours 
that will make them know it as we know it—that will fore- 
stall for many of them the unhappy wastefulness of hit-or- 
miss job-hunting? 

There is no better time for us to answer these questions than 
now. What we do about answering them can mean much to 
the future and to the future of the business we have chosen. 
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THIRTY-NINE SUGGESTIONS 


FOR . 


BETTER AGENCY MEETING S 


Practical ideas for motivation of 
sales forces are included. Consis- 
tency of timing is an important 
factor and value and need of pre- 


liminary planning are vital. 


By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 


meeting is the one regular time 

when the head of the agency 
can meet with all his men, says a 
successful manager. It is his op- 
portunity to influence their think- 
ing and to build esprit de corps. 
It is the “editorial page” of the 
manager’s newspaper. If it is 
carefully planned, well developed 
and intelligently handled, it be- 
comes a vital force in creating an 
agency personality. 

On the other hand, says a Chi- 
cago general agent, nothing could 
be more demoralizing than using 
the agency meeting to criticize 
agents for slack production. The 
purpose of weekly agency meetings 
is to recharge the agents’ batteries, 
to instill morale, conviction and 
enthusiasm. Nor should they be 
used as a medium for permitting 


Tine (Monday morning) agency 
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KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 


outsiders to come in and sell the 
agents on various propositions. 

For purposes of simplicity, we 
might group all such meetings into 
three types: (1) stimulatory, (2) 
educational and (3) a combination 
of these. 

Most important, however, is the 
amount of time and thought and 
careful planning that goes into 
such gatherings. Is it fair, for in- 
stance, to ask men to come to an 
agency meeting, unless you, as 
the manager, have a definite idea 
for every such occasion, and unless 
you build the entire program 
around such idea or ideas? Other- 
wise, it’s hardly fair to ask the 
agents to give up their'time to hear 
the manager talk, when they might 
be out earning money for their 
families. 

A quick glance at the financial 


problem involved may serve to em- 
phasize this point. Say you hold 
a meeting, for an hour or so, and 
the average commissions _ that 
might have been earned during 
that period amount to fifty dollars. 
Add to this figure the cost of the 
time or the general agent or man- 
ager in planning for the meeting 
and conducting it, and you find 
that every such agency meeting 
that is held costs at least $100. 
Looked at in this light, isn’t it 
pretty much worthwhile to put 
some time into plans and prepara- 
tion? 


Seven Principles 


Here are seven principles that 
may serve to make agency meet- 
ings better, more interesting and 
more-lasting-in-impression : 

1. Prepare thoroughly. The gen- 
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eral agent or manager should spend 
half a aay on this, if necessary. 

2. Have a definite outline, writ- 
ten or memorized. 

3. Is the subject (a) interesting, 
(b) timely, (c) adaptable to group 
treatment? 

4. Utilize 
showmanship. 

5. Drill and rehearse manager 
and/or agents. 

6. Go over the outline of agents’ 
talk with them beforehand. 

7. Cover only one phase of a sub- 
ject at any one meeting. 


dramatization and 


Timing 
Meetings may be regular, sea- 
sonal or special. Regular, weekly 
gatherings seem to be about equally 
divided as between Monday morn- 
ings and Saturday mornings. 


WEEKLY MEETINGS: 

MONDAY MORNING ADVANTAGES: 
Starts the week off with a bang. 
Men are pepped up and go directly 
into the field. Time consumed by 
the meeting itself gives prospects 
time to get through their week-end 
mail before being called upon. 


MONDAY MORNING DISADVAN- 
TAGE: Must combat that “Monday 
morning feeling.” 


SATURDAY MORNING ADVANTAGES: 


Agents’ subconscious minds work 
out and coordinate, over the week- 
end, the ideas received on Satur- 
day. It enables them to get an 
earlier start in the field at the be- 
ginning of the new week that fol- 
lows. 


SATURDAY MORNING DISADVAN- 
TAGES: Many may have forgotten 
some of Saturday’s ideas and lost 
some of the inspiration of the meet- 
ing. 

Daily Meetings 

These should be very short, run 
for a limited period only, and have 
a special purpose, such as a push 
for a drive; snapping the men out 
of a slump; to get new men started 
or to overcome a common and 
flagrant weakness. They may be 
held at the start of the day, at noon 
or at the close of the day. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS: 


Such gatherings usually consume 
considerable time, running two or 
three hours or occupying an entire 
evening. They are particularly ap- 
propriate for out-of-town agents 
who may come into the agency of- 
fice for such an important meet- 
ing when they would not be present 
at the usual weekly meeting. 


SEASONAL MEETINGS: 

These may be held at the start 
of the year, when accomplishments 
to date are reviewed ana plans laid 
tor the months to come; before the 
close of a six-month period, such 
as a push for the half-year’s quota 
by June 30; upon return from va- 
cation, to snap the men out of their 
summertime lethargy; or before 
the end of the year, with a final 
push for the year’s objectives. 


Suggestions 

We’re talking to the manager 
now: Don’t make it your meeting; 
make it theirs. 

PARTICIPATION RECORD:- Every 
man should participate, in some 
manner. Keep a record, so that be- 
fore the year is out, every single 
agent will have taken part on one 
or more occasions. You might 
draw up a form, in three columns, 
headed: Date of Meeting, Topics 
Discussed, and By Whom. 

VARIETY: In planning, vary the 
schedule, so no two meetings are 
just alike. 

FORMULA: On the other hand, 
this unchanging formula has 
worked well in one agency for a 
long time. 9:00 to 9:10, reports 
and announcements; 9:10 to 9:50, 
discussion participated in by sev- 
eral agents; 9:50 to 10:00, closing 
inspirationai message by manager 
or supervisor. 

REPORTING RESULTS: Divide the 
agency blackboard into five col- 
ums, as follows: 


Name Amount Source Kind Cc.W.P. 
Jones 3000 P.H. O.L. 6 
Smith 2000 Mail Ret. Inc. 4 
Brown 10000 Chain 20 P. 3 


Diagram Impact 


Under this plan, the manager 
calls on each man who, in turn, re- 
ports his results, or lack of results, 
for the week. A circle is drawn 
around any amount where prepay- 
ment has been received. Appro- 
priate remarks by the manager add 
a personal note to the proceed- 
ings; if a man reports “No Sales,” 
for instance, the manager may say, 
“That’s all right, Bill. I know 
you’ve been working hard and have 
some things lined up that should 
break soon.” Opportunity is also 
afforded to show, by case example, 
the value of policyholders service, 
direct mail circularizing, centers of 
influence, etc. 

VISUALIZATIONS: One manager 
has what he calls the “four-square 
sales talk.” Just before a sales 








HELPS IN PLANNING 
for 


AGENCY MEETINGS 


Three Types of Meetings 
(1) Stimulatory 
(2) Educational 
(3) Combination 


Cost of a Meeting 
Principles to be Observed 


(1) Preparation 

(2) Outline 

(3) Subject 
(a) Interesting? 
(b) Timely? 
(c) “Groupable”? 
(d) Showmanship 
.(e) Drilling 


Timing 
(1) Regular 
(a) Weekly 
(b) Daily 
(c) Monthly 
(2) Seasonal 
(3) Special 


Suggestions 


(1) Participation Record 
(2) Variety 

(3) Formula 

(4) Blackboard 

(5) Visualization 


Planning 


(1) Points to be Covered 

(2) Long-term Planning 
(3) Need for Central Theme 
(4) Choice of Chairmen 

(5) Stage Properties 

(6) Discussion 

(7) Preserving Ideas 


Value and Need 


(1) Require Attendance 
(a) Meeting Register 
(b) Leaders as Speakers 
(c) “Mr. X” . 

(2) Require Notes Taken 


Securing Promptness 
(1) Prizes 
(2) Embarrassment 
(3) Fines 
(4) Agency Bulletin 


Conclusion 
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demonstration is given, he draws 
on the blackboard four squares, as 
follows: 


If some important part is left 
out, or if there is obvious failure to 
secure agreement and conviction on 
some point, he rubs out one of the 
corners, as indicated below: 


If several parts are left out, 
similar procedure is followed, so 
that the four-square talk may 
actually look like the diagram be- 
low, before the agent is finished, in- 
dicating that the demonstration has 
been running around in circles, 
without proper organization of the 
sales talk: 


ASK FOR SUGGESTIONS: The man- 
ager may write a personal note to 
each agent, asking for his helpful 
criticism and suggestions for meet- 
ings to be held during the next 
12 months. 
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Summary 

In planning for the agency meet- 
ings, ask these questions: 

(1) WHAT is the subject to be? 

(2) WHO is to present it? 

(3) HOW will it be dramatized? 

These steps-in-preparation may 
be found helpful: 

(1) Build a file by subjects, for 

clippings, stories, letters and nota- 
tions. 
(2) Read a lot. Keeping agency 
meetings in mind, make copious 
notes frequently, then file for later 
use. 

(3) Talk with your men. Make 
notes of their strengths, weak- 
nesses, experiences, accomplish- 
ments; then call on them, or refer 
to them in open meeting. 

(4) Secure outside speakers. 
When you hear of a good speaker 
who has appeared before another 
agency, see if you can secure him 
for your own meeting. Also con- 
tact both policyholders and pros- 
pects for this possibility. 


Planning 


LONG-TERM PLANNING: A com- 
ponent part of the manager’s year- 
ly plan should include a complete 
agency meeting schedule. That is, 
the manager’s plan book should list 
dates of scheduled meetings, topics 
and speakers. 

POINTS THAT NEED PLANNING: 
Purpose, limitations, general plan 
for each meeting, specific method 
of handling each meeting, length of 
meeting, frequency, subject which 
should be covered, who will do the 
talking. 

NEED FOR CENTRAL THEME: 
There is no excuse for an agency 
meeting unless there is a definite 
purpose behind it. But 

—IF you know definitely what 
you want to do and know definitely 
how you’re going to do it 

—THEN it is likely that you will 
be able to accomplish those things. 

Any such plans will want to in- 
clude a chart of those who are to 
guide the meetings. The presiding 
chairman may be the manager, the 
supervisor or one of the agents, the 
latter being elected by his fellows; 
chosen by the manager; or qualify- 
ing for the honor by production 
achievements. 

On the other hand, the meeting 
may be under the direction of the 
agency club or an “executive com- 
mittee,” with the officers of the 
“club” definitely responsible for 40 
of the 60 minutes, the manager 
consuming the rest of the time. 

STAGE PROPERTIES: These in- 
clude—and they should be checked 
over in advance of the meeting— 


chairs, speakers table, gavel, plat- 
form, blackboard, easel or display 
rack, and proper lighting focused 
on the speaker. 

INSIST ON DISCUSSION: Do more 
than merely request each man to 
take part at some time or other; 
give him some specific suggestions. 
For instance, watch the applica- 
tions as they come through. Find- 
ing that one applicant has four 
brothers and one sister, you could 
say in open meeting: “Ralph, 
what have you done about those 
four brothers of Smith, whom you 
wrote last week?” 

PRESERVE Goop IDEAS: Offer to 
have any particularly good idea 
mimeographed for the benefit of 
the entire agency. At the meeting 
itself, you could say: “Say, fel- 
lows, that’s a pretty helpful idea 
Joe has for getting leads. What do 
you say we ask him to write it out, 
for all of us to use?” The mimeo- 
graphed copies then carry the name 
of the cooperating agent, giving 
him a little recognition, and empha- 
sizing that this is not an idea of 
the manager but one from one of 
the men on the firing line. 


Value and Need 


Several simple devices are avail- 
able for getting the men to par- 
ticipate. 

(1) Require that they take notes. 
Pass out small note-books for each 
meeting, with the man’s name, date 
and topic of meeting written on the 
cover. Or furnish each man with 
a loose-leaf notebook, in which are 
to be placed all notes of meeting 
for later reference. 

(2) Require attendance at the 
meetings, if favors are to be re- 
quested later. One way to do this 
is to use an agency meeting regis- 
ter. A Canadian manager, before 
the meeting starts, has his stenog- 
rapher or cashier stand at the en- 
trance to the agents room and, as 
each agent enters, he is asked to 
sign the register. Teeth are put 
into the plan in this way: When- 
ever an agent complains that he 
isn’t getting his full share of leads, 
wants a favor or requests an ad- 
vance, the manager glances over 
the agency meeting register. If 
the agent hasn’t been loyal and co- 
operative enough to attend the 
agency meetings promptly and un- 
failingly, the manager points out 
that he’s hardly in a position to ask 
for favors until he’s mended his 
ways. 

Another manager told the seven 
leaders of the agency that each 
would appear on the program at 
one or more meetings, during the 
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coming year, to tell the HOW of 
his success. When a man leads the 
agency in volume, applications, in- 
creases, number of prepayments, 
etc., there’s always an interesting 
story behind it. The plan men- 
tioned made the leaders themselves 
analyze the cause for their success, 
and inspired other agents to emu- 
late the leaders. 

Meetings can be made lasting and 
important through use of the agency 
meeting book, recounting important 
points made by reviewing them in 
the next issue of the agency bulle- 
tin, or through the use of the “Mr. 
X” device. This latter simply means 
that announcement is made that a 
“Mr. X” will be called upon at the 
end of the meeting to give a three- 
minute summary of what has taken 

ry ‘o, Since no agent knows 

“whether he will be the “Mr. X” to 
be called upon, every agent is thus 
put on his toes to pay careful at- 
tention to everything that occurs. 


Attendance and Promptness 


Here you may use prizes, strict 
requirement, embarrassment, or 
fines. The very best method of all, 
of course, is to make the meetings 
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so interesting and helpful that the 
men just won’t want to miss them. 


TIMING: Lateness in starting 
wastes the time of the agents (a 
10-minute delay, with 30 agents, 
means five hours lost). Each ex- 
ample of delay makes the agents 
later and later for subsequent 
meetings; you’ve cried “wolf” once, 
and they expect that you may do it 
again. 

Lateness in closing allows the 
interest to lag, and prevents the 
men from keeping definite appoint- 
ments after the meeting finally 
closes. Make the meeting short and 
snappy, so the men will ask for 
more. 


PRIZES: Announce in advance 
that prizes will be given for the 
first app of the week, the largest 
app or a “mystery” prize. This 
latter might go to the first man who 
opens the office door on the morn- 
ing of the meetings, a plan obvi- 
ously planned at getting the men 
on the job early. Instead of money 
prizes, leads might be used, with 
distribution favoring those who at- 
tend the meetings regularly and 
promptly. 


EMBARRASSMENT: “At the start 
of a meeting,” says a New York 
manager, “I call the roll. If Ralph 
Jones fails to answer, I place his 
initials in the upper right-hand 
corner of the blackboard, followed 
by a question mark. When I come 
to Joe Kenny, I say ‘Not here’? but 
follow his initials with an OK, as 
I inform the meeting that his wife 
is ill and that he can’t get away 
until noon.” 

FINES: Sometimes it is well for 
the manager to take his own medi- 
cine. If an agent is late, the agent 
contributes 25c to the agency’s 
“social treasury”; if the manager 
is late, he pays a dollar. In the 
words of Mark Twain, “Nothing is 
so exasperating as the annoyance 
of a good example.” 

A Newark agency has a toy 
cash register at the speaker’s table. 
Latecomers are welcomed with 
mock courtesy as they walk down 
a long aisle, take a seat in the very 
front row reserved for late-comers, 
and ring up a quarter in the cash 
register in full view of all present. 


PROMOTION: Future meetings 
can be announced here, and given 
a big build-up, stressing the point 
that it is a privilege to attend. Past 
meetings can be covered by review- 
ing the high spots, emphasizing the 
personal element and giving liberal 
credit where due. 


Conclusions 


The agency meeting comes close 
to being the most important single 
group-action device available to 
the manager. Not only are such 
meetings a necessity for new men, 
who are somewhat scarce these 
days, but they are of equal if not 
even greater benefit to the older, 
established agent, who may be get- 
ting in a rut without being fully 
conscious of the fact. 

To coin a phrase, if a thing’s 
worth doing at all, it’s worth doing 
well. Let’s have lots of agency 
meetings, and let’s have all of them 
good, 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


The New York Life Insurance Company has sub- 
scribed $175,000,000 to the Fifth War Loan, it was 
announced at the company’s home offices in New York 
City. With this purchase, the New York Life’s hold- 
ings of United States government obligations amounted 
to $1,763,000,000, which is approximately 51 per cent 
of the company’s total assets. 

% a * 

Franklin D’Olier, president of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, Newark, N. J., announced on June 26 
that the company had purchased $150,000,000 worth 
of 2%% U.S. Treasury Bonds. Since Pearl Harbor, 
he stated, the Prudential has subscribed to $1,754,000,- 
000 of government bonds, bringing its total holdings 
to $2,651,000,000. 

x % * 

John R. Hardin, president of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey, has 
announced a subscription by the company for $40,000,- 
000 of the Fifth War Loan. This subscription, he 
stated, brings the company’s total holdings of U. S. 
securities up to $318,463,000 or to more than 36 per 
cent of the company’s total invested assets. 


aa * * 


Raymond C. Johnson, assistant vice-president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y., 
reported that up to June 26, 1916 of the company’s 
employees and agents in New York City had made 
17,635 sales for $4,230,465 of War Bonds. 


* * * 


Charles F. Williams, president of the Western and 
Southern Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
anounced that the company had purchased $27,500,000 
of War Bonds to date in the Fifth War Loan Drive and 
plans were being made for additional purchases before 


the drive is over. 
* * * 


Roderick Pirnie, Rhode Island general agent for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, has been named State chairman for the Rhode 
Island War Finance Committee. The appointment, 
made by Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., followed Mr. Pirnie’s two years of voluntary ser- 
vice to the United States Treasury during which he 
served successively as War Savings Administrator for 
Rhode Island and executive manager for the Rhode 
Island War Finance Committee. 

— + +. 

Announcement of speakers for the North Central 
Round Table of the Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation at Chicago on July 10-11 was made by George 
Peace, Equitable Life of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa, who 
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THE WAR FRONT 


is chairman of the meetings. R. E. Sylte of the War 
Production Board office in Chicago will talk on “What 
To Do About Paper.” W. T. Plogsterth, director of 
field service for the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, will have as his sub- 
ject “The Service Men—Our Old and New Agents.” 
Don Ross, merchandising manager of “Succidea 

Farming,” will talk on “Selling the Farmer in 1944. 

A round table discussion on the subject “Let’s Review 
Our Job” will feature the program. Mr. Pease will 
close the meetings with an address entitled “What's 
the Score.” 

* * * 

The Aetna Life Affiliated Companies of Hartford, 
Connecticut, have released a timely illustrated booklet, 
entitled “Don’ts for Diggers.” Designed to help Amer- 
ica’s “spare time” farmers, the booklet shows some of 
the more common causes of gardening accidents and 
gives specific suggestions for avoiding them. Copies 
of the booklet are being made available to Aetna agents 
for free distribution. 


COMPANIES 


Entry of Occidental Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, California, into the accident and sickness field 
in Canada has been announced by W. Lockwood Miller, 
general manager for Canada, and A. D. Anderson, 
superintendent of the company’s accident and sickness 
department. The new accident and sickness line is now 
available in all Canadian Occidental agencies. 


* * * 


Announcement has been made of the organization of 
the Employers Life Insurance Company of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, a running mate of the Employers In- 
surance Company, also of Birmingham, which has been 
in operation for twenty-one years. Officers of the new 
company are: President, William H. Hoover; Chair- 
man of the Board, F. M. Jackson; Executive Vice- 
President, Thomas J. Huey; Vice-President, G. G. W. 
Hoover; Secretary-Treasurer, L. A. Henry; Agency 
Supervisor, R. G. Hicks, and Medical Director, Dr. W. 
G. Thuss. 


* * * 


In a continuance of their nation-wide cooperative 
program in support of the nation’s fight against run- 
away prices, the Life Insurance Companies in America 
announced plans for a new advertising campaign, 
starting in July and running into 1945. More than one 
hundred American life insurance companies and Ca- 
nadian companies doing business in the United States 
have been cooperating in the program which is being 
conducted by the Institute of Life Insurance under 
the supervision and direction of the policy committee. 


— 
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THE HOME FRONT \ 


Horace A. Hildreth, director of the Union Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Portland, Maine, won the 
Republican nomination for Governor of the State of 
Maine in the primary election held on June 19th. Mr. 
Hildreth is a director of several leading Maine com- 
panies and an active supporter of many civic, fraternal, 
and educational institutions and organizations. He 
assumed his directorship of the Union Mutual in Feb- 
ruary, 1943. 

% * * 

Life insurance benefits of $6,477,258 have been paid 
to employees of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware, and to the beneficiaries 
of employees, since the adoption in 1919 of a group 
insurance plan. Insurance in force under this plan 
totals $85,000,000 and more than 74,000 workers are 
insured. In addition to the life insurance payments, 
the company reported accident and health benefits of 
$9,423,980 paid to employees under the accident and 
health insurance plan in which the cost is shared by 
the company and the insured. This plan was put into 
effect in 1930. 

* * * 

The appointment of Thomas J. Hammer as director 
of agency service of California-Western States Life 
Insurance Company, Sacramento, California, has been 
annouced by Robert E. Murphy, vice-president and 
manager of agencies. Mr. Hammer has been in the 
life insurance business since 1926. 

Bernadette C. Allin of the Union Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Portland, Me., has become the first 





Writing the first application! 


woman representative in the company’s ninety-six year 
history to join the membership of the Women’s Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round Table, according to an an- 
nouncement by Harland L. Knight, superintendent of 
agencies. Mrs. Allin has been associated with the home 
office agency of the Union Mutual since April, 1941. 


K * * 


The Atlas Life Insurance Company, Tulsa, Okla., 
and the Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City., 
were unanimously elected to membership in the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents at a meeting of 
the association held on June 23. 


a * * 


Dr. William Muhlberg, vice-president and medical 
director of the Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, was awarded the Banting 
Medal of the American Diabetes Association at its an- 
nual meeting, which was held recently in Chicago. 
Dr. Muhlberg is now serving as treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Diabetes Association. He received the medal in 
recognition of his contributions to the organization of 


the association. 
x * * 


The 39 United States life insurance companies, hav- 
ing 81 per cent of the total life insurance outstanding 
in all United States legal reserve companies, showed 
a gain of 6 per cent in new business for May, 1944, 
over May, 1943. For the first five months of this year 
the total was 10 per cent more than for the correspond- 
ing period in 1943. For the month of May ordinary 
insurance showed an increase of 15.1 per cent over 
May of last year; industrial insurance a decrease of 
5.1 per ¢ént; and group insurance a decrease of 11.7 
per cent. These figures are from a statement forwarded 
by the Association of Life Insurance Presidents to the 
United States Department of Commerce. 


* * ” 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has announced the election of B. LeRoy 
Holland, formerly secretary and counsel, to the office 
of vice-president and counsel, and the election of Her- 
bert C. Skiff, formerly agency secretary to the office of 
assistant secretary of the company. It was also an- 
nounced that Reuel 8S. Kaighn, formerly supervisor of 
sales promotion, has been appointed manager of sales 


promotion. 
aa * * 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y., has completed arrangements for group. 
insurance for the employees of the Manger Hotels. 
The employees will receive this protection without cost 
to themselves. All employees will become eligible upon 
the completion of six months’ service. 
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the toremost topics on Capitol 

Hill in Washington during the 
month of June. Virtually at the 
last minute before recessing until 
Aug. 1, the House passed H. R. 
3270, the Walter Bill, with a re- 
sounding vote of 283 to 54. Every 
attempt to amend the bill was voted 
down. 

Meanwhile, the Senate counter- 
part of the Walter measure, the 
Bailey-Van Nuys bill, was not ac- 
corded the same spontaneous en- 
thusiasm of the No. 3270. Attorney- 
General Biddle, before the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee had previ- 
ously disavowed any plans of prose- 
cuting insurance interests pending 
further inquiry, except the South- 
Eastern Underwriters case. He 
classified it as a “special case.” 

“T think it is pretty hard on in- 
surance companies that after 75 
years of not taking any action,” he 
said, “they should now suddenly 
be declared criminal and, therefore, 
the department has not only de- 
termined to give every reasonable 
time for the States and companies 
and the Federal government to take 
such action as they may deem ap- 
propriate.” 

Mr. Biddle drew some of the 
wind from the sails of the Senate 
Bill’s supporters by his assurances. 
At the same meeting Senator 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming success- 
fully blocked reporting the bill. 
Senator Hatch of New Mexico, act- 
ing chairman of the insurance 
subcommittee, told the Senate later 
that “the bill would have been re- 
ported by the Senate committee on 
the judiciary, and, in my opinion, it 
would have been passed by the Sen- 
ate as-it was passed by the other 
House yesterday, had it not been 
for the almost single-handed efforts 
of the Senator from Wyoming.” 


J ine. soremo continued among 


Insurance in Republican Platform 


The Republican Party meeting 
in Chicago during the last week of 
June to frame a platform and 
nominate a presidential and vice- 
presidential candidate took cogni- 
zance again in its platform of the 
injection of insurance into the po- 
litical field. 

There was an insurance plank 
in the 1940 platform of the Re- 
publicans and the recent S. E. U. A. 
decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court practically assured 
recognition of insurance again now 
in the same manner. 

The plank adopted at Chicago is 
concise and clear and devoid of the 
ambiguity that characterized other 
declarations in the platform. 
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“For the protection of the public, 
and for the security of millions of 
holders of policies of insurance in 
mutual and private companies,” 
the insurance plank runs, “we in- 
sist upon strict and exclusive regu- 
lation and supervision of the busi- 
ness of insurance by the several 
States where local conditions are 
best known and where local needs 
can best be met.” 


N.A.I.C. Chicago Meet 


Meeting in Chicago in mid-June 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners was almost 
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entirely preoccupied with the prob- 
able effects of the S. E. U. A. de- 
cision on the insurance business. 
In its broadest implications, the 
decision could seriously curtail the 
influence of the State Commission- 
ers in the business and the mem- 
bers of the Association were fully 
alive to that possibility. 

Before they left Chicago, the 








Commissioners passed a resolution 
requesting the Attorneys-General 
of ail States to consider the de- 
sirability of cooperating in secur- 
ing a rehearing of the case. 

It was also decided by the Fed- 
eral Legislative Committee to hold 
hearings across the country on the 
subject to determine definite recom- 
mendations which can be submitted 
to special sessions of the Commis- 
sioners’ Executive Committee to be 
convened for that purpose not later 
than Sept. 1. 

The text of the rehearing reso- 
lution follows: 

“Whereas, the recent decision of 
the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of the United States of 
America vs. South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association, et al, is to the 
effect that the business of insur- 
ance is commerce, and 

“Whereas, one of the conse- 
quences of this decision is to create 
doubt, perplexity and confusion 
with respect to orderly and effective 
regulation of the business under 
the regulatory laws of several 
states, 

“Therefore, be it resolved, That 
this Association recommends to the 
insurance supervisory official of 
each state that he request his At- 
torney-General to consider the de- 
sirability of cooperating in secur- 
ing a rehearing of the case by the 
United States Supreme Court.” 


A.L.C. Takes New Manager 


The American Life Convention 
announced last month through its 
president, James A. McLain, the 
appointment of Robert L. Hogg as 
manager and general counsel. He 
succeeds the late Charles Burton 
Robbins. 

Mr. Hogg resigns .after nine 
years as associate general counsel 
of Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents to accept his new ap- 
pointment. He is a native of West 
Virginia and a graduate of West 
Virginia University with academic 
and law degrees. He served in the 
West Virginia State Senate and in 
1930 was elected to fill an unexpired 
term in Congress. He was then 
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elected for a full term and served 
until March 4, 1933. 

Mr. Hogg is a member of the 
West Virginia Bar and the New 
York Bar and an author of many 
articles and papers on professional 
subjects. He is co-author of 
“Hogg’s Pleading and Forms, 4th 
Edition,” a work used widely in 
West Virginia practice. 

Dr. J. M. Livingston, medical di- 
rector of the Mutual Life of Canada 
has been elected chairman of the 
medical section of the American 
Life Convention succeeding Thomas 
H. Dickson, medical director of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life. Lieut. 
Commander J. R. B. Hutchinson, 
U. S. Navy, medical director of the 
Acacia Mutual Life on service leave, 
has been named vice-chairman. 

B. F. Byrd, medical director of 
the National Life and Accident 
was reelected secretary and Rey- 
nold C. Voss assistant medical di- 
rector of Pan-American Life was 
named to the board of managers. 

Other news of men and women in 
life insurance during June: 

Ruth M. Kelly and Arthur A. 
Baum as the Kelly-Baum Agency 
have been appointed general agents 
of the Manhattan Life for the De- 
troit area. They were with the 
Connecticut Mutual Life for several 
years. 

M. Warren Benton of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society has 
been elected president of the Brook- 
lyn Life Managers Association. He 
succeeds Alfred J. Johannsen of the 
Northwestern Mutual. 

Other newly elected officers of 
the Association are: Walter E. An- 
dersen of the New York Life, vice- 
president; and A. Van Camerick, 
Metropolitan Life, secretary-trea- 
surer. Mr. Benton was formerly 
Vice-president and Mr. Andersen 
formerly secretary-treasurer. 

Eric J. Wilson, general agent of 
the Central Life Assurance Society 
of Des Moines has been elected 
president of the Seattle Life Under- 
writers Association. He was for- 
merly with the Ralph G. Engels- 
man Agency in New York City: 

The Lincoln National Life has 


announced the appointment of 
James C. Myers as general agent at 
Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Myers is a 
native of Pittsburgh. He was with 
the Aetna Life there from 1924 un- 
til his eppointment with the Lin- 
coln National. 

Benjamin D. Salinger of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life was elected presi- 
dent of the New York Chanter CLU 
at the June meeting. Other cfficers 
elected were: Herbert R. Coursen, 
Equitable Society, executive vice- 
president; John S. Ray, Metropoli- 
ten Life. public relations vice-pres- 
ident; G. Gustav Steiner, Aetna 
Life, secretary; Raymond S. Maech- 
tel, Union Central, treasurer. 

Floyd W. Forker, CLU has been 
appointed general agent of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life at Los Angeles. 


tle has been associated with the 
Pacific Mutual since 1925. Prior to 
his latest appointment, Mr. Forker 
was supervisor, assistant manager 
and manager of the Long Beach 
branch of the agency, then manager 
of sales promotion at the home of- 
fice. 

William P. Stephenson has been 
promoted by the Prudential to the 
superintendency of the company’s 
Trenton, N. J., No. 2 district. He 
comes from Prudential’s Pleasant- 
ville office. 

John D. Moynahan, CLU Metro- 
politan Life Manager in Chicago, 
has been elected president of the 
Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers. He succeeds Louis Behr 
CLU of the Equitable Life Society. 

Harry M. Piper has been ap- 
pointed agency director of Atlantic 
Life, Richmond, Va., for East Ten- 
nessee. His headquarters will be in 
Bristol. 

A. F. Breher of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life has been elected 
president of the St. Paul Life Un- 
derwriters Association. 

William F. Nicholson has been 
promoted to assistant manager of 
the Philadelphia Ordinary Agency 
of the Prudential. He has been a 











Above is shown Dwight E. Dean, ninety-six-year-old resident of Falls 
Village, Conn., as he received a check for the -ract a yom of his life in- 


surance policy from Herbert A. Cavanagh, Ha 


ord manager for The 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. Mr. Dean took out the 
policy on June 4, 1873, in the amount of $3,000. Having now outlived 
the mortality table, he became his own beneficiary and received a check 


for $3,163. 
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special agent in the Philadelphia 
office since January last year. 

Frederick C. Crawford, president 
of Thompson Products, Inc. of 
Cleveland, has been elected a trus- 
tee of Mutual Life of New York. 

The Travelers last month an- 
nounced two appointments in the 
life, accident and group depart- 
ments. John D. Kattenhorn, assis- 
tant manager of the three depart- 
ments at the 55 John St. Office in 
New York, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Yonkers branch. C. 
Frederick Hagenow became field as- 
sistant of the life, accident and 
group department of the Hartford 
branch office and A. Turner Thomp- 
son was appointed Atlanta Field 
Assistant of the life, accident and 
group department. 

Stanley C. Collins, CLU of the 
Metropolitan Life was elected pres- 
ident of the Buffalo (N.Y.) Life 
Underwriters Association last 
month. 

B. LeRoy Holland, formerly sec- 
retary and counsel of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, has been elected vice- 
president and counsel. Another 
June promotion of the companv 
was the election of Herbert C. Skiff 
to the post of assistant secretary. 


He was formerly Phoenix Mutual 
agency secretary. 

The John Hancock Mutual has 
elected Clarence W. Wyatt CLU 
second vice-president. For the past 
five years he has been Boston gen- 
eral supervisor of group insurance 
sales and assisted in other activ- 
ities of the group department. 

Clyde F. Gay who has been sec- 
ond vice-president of John Hancock 
Mutual for the past two years will 
assume the administration of the 
company’s general agencies. To as- 
sist Mr. Gay, R. Radcliffe Massey 
becomes manager of general agen- 
cies. Ferrell M. Bean, formerly 
John Hancock general agent at 
Oklahoma City, has been promoted 
to superintendent of agencies. 

Montague P. Ford of the Home 
Life of New York has been elected 
president of the Boston Life Under- 
writers Association. 

John Quinn has been appointed 
superintendent of the Thomas B. 
Sweeney general agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Wheeling, West Va. Mr. Quinn was 
formerly home office instructor of 
the company. 

The Lincoln National Life has 
appointed Arthur C. Rogers as 











Seen in the picture above, President Leroy A. Lincoln, of Metropolitan 
Life, presents the Frederick H.-Ecker award for continued district achieve- 
ment in a five-year period. The distinction was won by the company's 
Essex (Newark) N. J., district this year. Shown in the photograph are, 
left to right, Second Vice-President C. J. North, Manager Samuel Peter- 
freund of the Essex District, Mr. Lincoln and Vice-President C. G. Taylor, 


Jr. 
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manager of the newly organized 
group department. Mr. Rogers had 
been with the John Hancock Mu- 
tual at Chicago for the past five 
years. 

Gayle Prather, field supervisor of 
the Commonwealth Life of Louis- 
ville, has been promoted to manager 
of the company’s Jackson, Miss., 
agency. 

Sidney E. Coleman has been ap- 
pointed unit manager for the Home 
Office agency of the Penn Mutual 
Life. He has been associated with 
the agency since 1925. 

The Manhattan Life announces 
the appointment of Thomas W. Kell 
as general agent with headquarters 
at Alliance, Ohio. Mr. Kell was 
with the John Hancock Mutual as 
assistant manager before his new 
appointment. 

Ray M. Wagoner has been ap 
pointed general agent of the North- 
western Mutual Life at Boise, Ida- 
ho, succeeding E. A. Crooks who 
has resigned after thirty years as 
head of the agency. 

T. Max Davis has become acting 
general agent in the Houston terri- 
tory for the State Mutual Life. He 
will operate the business during 
the absence of Lt. Col. Morris 
Brownlee, general agent. 

Alliance Life has named D. W. 
Scott as general agent of the coun- 
ties contiguous to Minneapolis. 

J. A. Coleman, formerly agent at 
Lynchburg, Va., for the Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia, has 
been appointed manager at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., succeeding W. W. 
Blackman. 

Thomas J. Hammer has assumed 
his new duties as director of agen- 
cy service of the California-West- 
ern States Life. He is past chair- 
man of the Southern Round Table. 

Donald T. Bowlend has become 
general agent for the State Mutual 
Life at Stamford. Conn. For the 
past seven years he was assistant 
general agent of the Van Alst agen- 
cv of the Berkshire Life in New 
York. 

Frank B. Jackson has been ap- 
pointed manager at St. Lou's for 
the Mutual Life of New York. He 
comes from the home office where 
he was supervisor in charge of sal- 
ary savings activities. 

Luther G. Thompson has been 
appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies for Western Life in the inter- 
mountain region which includes 
Montana. Southern Idaho and all of 
Utah. Since 1934 Mr. Thompson 
has been with the George Washing- 
ton Life, recently being secretary, 
manager of agencies, a director and 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


T is beginning to look as if the political C.C.F.-ers in 
Canada pulled something of a bloomer when they de- 
cided to lambast the living daylights out of the in- 
stitution of life insurance. Their vote-catching attacks 
against the officers of the life insurance companies, 
also, have failed to haul in any catch that seems to be 
worth a hoot. Therefore, it would seem that if the 
C.C.F. party wants to get anywhere during the next 
federal election campaign they’ll have to offer John Q. 
Public something of a constructive nature, instead of 
telling him how they intend to undermine his very life 
savings. 
* * * 
HE Canadian Institute of Public Opinion which, in 
Canuck lingo, means The Gallup Poll, has just com- 
pleted an exhaustive survey of public reaction to C.C.- 
F. blatherings on and proposed “nationalization”’ of life 
insurance. One of the things this writer found most in- 
teresting in the Gallup report was that approximately 
one-half of those interviewed never even knew that the 
insurance companies had been verbally lashed. The sur- 
vey included those who were, and were not life insur- 
ance policyholders. Too, the completed survey showed 
the reaction by political party affiliations, namely Pro- 
gressive Conservative, Liberal and C.C.F. Emphati- 
cally, and without any doubt whatsoever, the public 
turned thumbs down on any political monkeying with 
their investments in life insurance. 
* * * 


HIS writer has on many occasions, discussed the 

C.C.F. attack on life insurance with policyholders in 
Canadian and American companies. Not once did we 
come upon a policyholder who favored government in- 
tervention. 

The general reaction was that they preferred to con- 
tinue with things as they are; that government super- 
vision over life insurance investments as we have it 
today in Canada is much better security from the 
policyholder standpoint than actual government ex- 
penditure of public money. In other words the govern- 
ment is firm in its demands to the companies that 
policyholders’ funds be invested only in sound securi- 
ties; but when the government itself decides to spend 
or invest the monies of its citizens it is inclined to- 
wards carelessness, recklessness and plain out-and-out 


waste. 
7 te * 


PPARENTLY the people are reconciled to govern- 
ment waste of monies derived from taxes. There’s 
nothing they can do about it. But there’s something 
they can do about keeping their insurance monies 
where they are and where they won’t be tossed down 


some political sewer. 
* * * 


HILE the Gallup Poll results (which were pub- 

lished in a select list of newspapers across Can- 
ada) definitely indicate that the public wants things 
to remain “as is” insofar as their holdings of life in- 
surance are concerned, it is firmly believed that the C.- 
C.F. party isn’t finished with the life companies yet. 
Our information is that “nationalization” of life in- 
surance will be a keen platform subject prior to the 
forthcoming federal election. Do not be surprised to 
see that C.C.F. statisticians have unearthed some facts 
and figures which, to Canadians, will make some pretty 
juicy reading. 
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William Penn and the Jerseys 


When William Penn received from King 
Charles II of England the grant of deed for the 
Province of Pennsylvania, and set about the task 
of formulating a Frame of Government for the 
commonwealth in which the colonists were to live 
in religious freedom and under laws of their own 
choosing, he already had a background of experi- 
ence upon which to develop his “Holy Experiment.” 


In 1675 he had been called in as an arbitrator 
in a disagreement among the proprietaries of the 
Provinces of East New Jersey and West New Jer- 
sey, himself became one of the proprietaries 
although still living in England. As counsel for 
the trustees he was the man principally responsi- 
ble for the charter of West New Jersey, upon the 
basis of liberty of person and conscience, the 
power in the people, local self-government, and 
justice in the code of the courts. 


While thus engaged in working out the govern- 
ment of “the Jerseys,” Penn became conversant 
with the making of a provincial charter and with 
the difficulties which would at once confront it in 
practice. 
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* Golden Anniversary 1944 * 


50th Year of Service 
in Peace and in War! 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $144,000,000 to Policyown- 
ers and Beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion September 5, 1894... . The Com- 
pany also holds over $59,000,000 in 
Assets for their benefit. .. . A total of 
$17,500,000 is invested in War Bonds 
and U. S. Government securities. .. . 
Life Insurance and The State Life 
serve in Peace and in War. 
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THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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INFORMATION 


Extensive Revisions 


Made by Penn Mutual 


Although no changes are being 
made at this time in the funda- 
mental basis of its life insurance 
rates and values, which continues 
to be the American Experience 3 
per cent table, Penn Mutual Life on 
July 1 made a number of policy 
revisions affecting principally the 
life income settlement options. 

These options are now on a 2% 
per cent interest basis in place of 
the former 3 per cent rate, and a 
somewhat more conservative mor- 
tality table has been used in com- 
puting the new options. 

Closely related to the lower in- 
terest rate and more conservative 
mortality basis are changes in the 
Retirement Income and Optional 
Deferred Income forms and the 
temporary discontinuance of the In- 
dependence Builder. Other changes 
include a reduction of the guaran- 
teed interest rate on dividends left 
with the company to accumulate, 
and an increase in the premiums 
for Deferred Survivorship Annuity 
policies and continuous income 
riders. The extra premiums for un- 
deraverage business are also being 
revised with some increases and 
some decreases, the over-all effect 
of which will be a slight decrease. 


Summary of Changes 


A detailed summary of the policy 
changes made by Penn Mutual 
follows: 

The guaranteed income under 
Options B, C, FR and G has been 
reduced because of the reduction of 
the interest basis from 3 to 2 per 
cent and the adoption of a more 
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conservative mortality basis. Op- 
tions A, D and E have been on a 
2% per cent guaranteed interest 
basis for some time and have not 
been disturbed by the present 
changes. 

Option F has been discontinued 
but a new option designated H pro- 
viding a monthly life income with- 
out refund available only on the life 
of the insured has been adopted. 
The monthly income under Option 
H will be 103 per cent of the month- 
ly life annuity which could be pur- 
chased with the proceeds at the pub- 
lished annuity rates of the com- 
pany in effect at the time of apply- 
ing the maturity or surrender value 
under this option, adjusted to make 
the first payment immediate. The 
option will not be available in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The cash value under the new 
policies may be applied under the 
income settlement options only if 
the policy has been in force at least 
ten years. 


Other Related Changes 


The maturity values of the Re- 
tirement Income forms have been 
increased to the amount necessary 
to provide the income on the basis 
of the new options. While this re- 
sults in increasing the premiums, 
it also increases the cash values and 
the dividends under the presently 
effective scale. 

The Optional Deferred Income 
policy has been changed as follows: 
(1) The maturity value required 
to produce a given amount of life 
income is greater because of the 
new basis for the life income op- 
tions; (2) the income at maturity 
is for ten years certain and life in- 
stead of a refund annuity and no 


alternative life income without re- 
fund is available except through the 
use of Option H; (3) The guaran- 
teed interest basis for accumulation 
of net premiums to produce the ma- 
turity value is reduced from 3 per 
cent to 2% per cent. The result is 
that for each unit of premium, the 
cash values are somewhat smaller 
than on the present basis but the 
dividends, according to the present 
basis, are somewhat larger; (4) 
the privilege of exchange, that is, 
the right to convert to life insur- 
ance, is limited to changes where 
the cash value of the life insurance 
policy at the time of exchange will 
be no larger than half the amount 
of insurance; (5) the privilege of 
exchange which is now applicable 
only to policies issued at age ten 
or over will be applicable to all ages 
down to zero. 

The guaranteed interest rate on 
dividends left with the company to 
accumulate has been reduced from 
3 to 2% per cent. As long as the 
present dividend scale continues in 
effect, however, the total interest 
allowed will be 3 per cent. 


Provident Mutual Adds 


to Juvenile Coverage 


The Provident Mutua) Life In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia, 
which has insured children at age 
5 or over, has extended its coverage 
to include children of all ages. The 
benefits are the same as those pro- 
vided by the company’s regular poli- 
cies, except that the death benefit 
before age 5 is graded. The grading 
is that usually used for policies 
reaching full benefit at age 5. 

For example, under a policy for 
$5,000 ultimate face amount issued 
at age 0 the death benefit would be 
as follows: first year, $500; second 
year, $1,000; third year, $2,000; 
fourth year, $3,000; fifth year, 
$4,000; sixth and later years, 
$5,000. 

Insurance will be issued only on 
the following plans: Life full paid 
at 65, 30-payment life, 20-payment 
life, 20-year endowment and endow- 
ment at 18. 

The maximum amount of ulti- 
mate insurance issued and retained 
by the company is $5 000. The com- 
pany also issues a Protected Pre- 
mium Agreement on policies issued 
between the ages of 0 and 14 pro- 
viding that if the applicant (usual- 
ly the father) dies before the policy 
anniversary nearest the insured’s 
twenty-fifth birthday, the company 
will waive subsequent premiums on 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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1944, Pq. 31. 


MARYLAND LIFE 
Continues 1943 dividend scale after April |, 
1944, 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
Non-medical privilege liberalized. March, 
1943, Pg. 48. New rate and option basis 
adopted. May, 1943, Pg. 29. Now issuing 
Double Indemnity from ages 15-20. July, 1943, 
Pg. 30. Extends settlement options. March, 
1944, Pg. 42. 


MONARCH LIFE 
Introduces Several New Plans. April, 1943, 
Pg. 27. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 

Dividend scale continued for 1943. Jan., 1943, 
Pg. 32. New type policy form developed. 
Feb., 1943, Pg. 27. Endowment Annuity Form 
Revised. June,!943, Pg. 57. Dividends for 
1944 on same scale as 1943, Feb., 1944; Pg. 31. 
Increases juvenile limit to $10,000. March, 
1944, Pq. 44. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Non-medical program outlined. August, 1943, 
Pg. 52. 1942 scale continued again into 1944, 
Feb., 1944, Pq. 31. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New rate book issued. Jan., 1943, Pq. 30. 
Modified 3 policy issued. March, 1943, Pg. 48. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Retains 1943 scale of dividends for 1!944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 29. 


NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 
New rate book issued. August, 1942, Pg. 46. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1944 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. 
New non-medical program announced. March, 
1943, Pq. 49. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Retains 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 
. No change in dividend scale for 1944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 31. Adopts 2\ per cent rate 
of interest for policy reserves. June, !944, 
Pg. 55. 








TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Makes minor revisions in dividend scale. 
Dec., 1942, Pg. 66. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
a limits changed. August, 1943, 
g. 54. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, N. C. 
Term to 65 Policy adopted. Nov., 1943; Pg. 42. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
New cash values and annuity income values 
on Retirement Annuity Contract. October, 
1943, Pg. 28, 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Acts on Deposit Funds Rates. July, 1943, Pg. 
30. New Non-Participating ratio adopted. 
Nov., 1943; Pg. 40. Continues 1943 dividend 
scale into 1944. Feb., 1944; Pg. 29 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE 
Adds participating lines. Plans to mutualize. 
Jan., 1943, Pg. 31. New rates adopted on 
Amer. EXP. Pa lll. Std. reserve basis. Feb., 
1944, Pg. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
“Balanced Protection" policy issued. Feb., 
1943. Pg. 26. Enlarges juvenile program. 
May, 1943, Pg. 28. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


Increases par and non-par rates. Nov., 1943; 
Pg. 40. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Security Income Special Policy adopted. 
June, 1943, Pg. 57. Revises a remium 
annuity series. October, 1943, Sa. 


PILOT LIFE 
Enters wholesaie life field. May, 1943, Pg. 28. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA, 
Policies Placed on American Experience and 
2'/2 per cent basis. May, 1944, Pg. 22 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA. 


Discontinues wholesale insurance. Feb., 1943, 
Pg. 28. War Hazards extra premiums 
changed. June, 1943, Pg. 57. Introduces 
temporary income contract. July, 1943, Pg. 
29. New liberalized non-medical program 
described. August, 1943, Pg. 54. Raises 
Juvenile Limit to $5,000. October, !943, Pg. 
29. Double Protection to 65 and Family In- 
come W. L. Paid-up at 85 policies adopted. 
November, 1943; Pg. 40. Changes in group 
benefits one underwriting practice made. 
Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. Continues 1943 dividend 
scale into 1944, Reduces extra premiums on 
war hazard coverage. Maximum amount of 
Intermediote Monthly Premium policies at 
age |10 or over increased from $800 to 
$1,000. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Juvenile 30 Pay. Policy Issued. April, 1943, 
Pg. 26. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
N. Y. 
New dividend scale effective May |, 1944. 
May, 1944, Pg. 22. 


SHENANDOAH LIFE 


Makes change in reserve basis. Jan., 1944, 
Pg. 31. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts Preferred Risk W. L. Policy. 1944 
dividend rate reduced on most policies. Jan., 
1944, Pg. 33. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
1944 Dividend action. May, 1944. Pg. 5I. 


TRAVELERS 
Triple and double protection plan outlines. 
August, 1942, Pg. 46 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
Double V Policy Introduced, June, 1943, Pg. 
57. Re-enters pension trust field. Contra 
described. August, 1943, Pg. 54. Issues single 
premium juvenile policy. August, 1943, Pg. 
54. Continues 1943 dividend scale hod first 5 
months of 1944. Feb., 1944, Pg. 
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CONTRACT 
INFORMATION 


(Concluded from page 48) 


the policy covering the period up to 
that anniversary. There is an addi- 
tional premium for this type of 
coverage. 

The Protected Premium Agree- 
ment is non-participating and does 
not affect the non-forfeiture values 
of the policy in which it is included. 
It can be attached to a policy only 
at its date of issue. 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
New Juvenile Rates, Ages 0-5 Par. Per $1,000 
Life 


Pald-up 30-Pay. 20-Pay. 20-Year Endow. 
e at 65 Life Life Endow. at 18 





Ag 
0 15.79 20.60 25.71 48.33 53.88 
1 15.84 20.65 25.88 48.46 657.43 
2 15.87 20.68 25.98 48.47 61.22 
3 15.90 20.71 26.08 48.48 65.60 
4 15.93 20.76 26.21 48.50 70.70 








Canada Life 
Announces Dividends 


Canada Life of Toronto has 
adopted a revised schedule of pol- 
icyholders’ dividends effective July 
1. The scale will remain in force 
until June 30, 1945, subject to the 
discretion of the board of directors. 

Increased payments on policies in 
effect prior to Jan. 1, 1944, will be 
made. New premium rates were 
adopted on the first of this year. 
On these policies no scale of divi- 
dends has yet been considered. 

The gross rate of interest pay- 
able on dividends left to accumulate 
remains unchanged at 3% per cent 
after July 1. 





— ae 
CANADA LIFE 


Dividends Payable July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1945 
Subject to Discretion of Board of Directors 





Ordinary Life* 
Age 25 35 45 
AtEnd Premium 18.66 24.84 35.82 
of Year 
2 2.19 2.54 3.23 
+ 5 4.52 5.30 6.78 
+10 4.80 5.70 7.32 
Dividends Payable Under Scale Effective 
Prior to July 1, 1944 
Ordinary Life* 
Age 25 35 45 
AtEnd Premium 18.66 24.84 35.82 
of Year 
2 1.56 1.81 2.31 
+ § 3.26 3.84 4.94 
+10 3.54 4.24 5.48 


* Contingent provision for revaluation of policy liabill- 
ties produces total reserves equal to AM (5) 3°. 








Equitable Society 
Aviation Note 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society is eliminating from its ap- 
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plication blank for life insurance 
the question calling for the number 
of hours spent by the applicant as 
a fare-paying passenger in air 
travel during the preceding twelve 
months. 

In July, 1940, the company an- 
nounced that there would be no 
limitations of any kind or as to 
amount and no extra premiums im- 
posed on the life, accidental death 
or premium-waiver coverage be- 
cause of an applicant’s use of com- 
mercial airlines as a fare-paying 
passenger on scheduled planes oper- 
ated by commercial airlines between 
regular airports in the United 
States. During this four-year period 
only twenty-two claims have been 
incurred under policies on fare-pay- 
ing airplane passengers out of a 
total of over 61,000 death claims 
paid by the Equitable within this 
same period. Of the twenty-two 
claims only three were in connec- 
tion with policies issued since the 
restrictions on air travel were re- 


moved. 
o te 


General American Keeps 
Same Dividend Scale 


The current dividend scale for 
participating policies issued by 
General American Life for its own 
account has been continued for the 
year beginning July 1, 1944. 

Excess interest payments will 
also be on the same scale as in the 
past year on policy proceeds left 
with the company under optional 
modes of settlement and on divi- 
dends left on deposit with the com- 
pany under policies issued by Gen- 
eral American Life for its own ac- 
count. The rate of excess interest 
payments will be such as to make 
the total rate of interest 3.75 per 
cent per annum, including the guar- 
anteed rate. 

- a 


Bankers National Has 


New Juvenile Policy 


Bankers National Life of Mont- 
clair, N. J., has introduced a new 
type of juvenile policy. Issued from 
birth to 14% years of age, the pol- 
icy contains coupons which may be 
surrendered for cash at the time of 
entrance into college. The surren- 
dering of these coupons to provide 
cash for educational purposes does 
not call for the termination of the 
contract nor the setting up of a 
loan against the policy. The basic 
Whole Life policy remains in force 
by the payment of a reduced pre- 
mium. This premium is the rate 


for Whole Life at the inception of 
the policy or original age at issue, 
and it allows the insured protection 
for the rest of his life at an ex- 
tremely low premium. There is no 
evidence of insurability required at 
the time of making the change. 
Should death occur prior to the sur- 
render of the coupons, the face of 
the policy is payable in addition to 
the amount of the coupon accumu- 
lations at 2% per cent compound 
interest. Another option provides 
that the policy may be matured as 
an endowment at the end of 25 
years. 

This policy is designed to elimi- 
nate the objection to buying a high 
premium policy or endowment and 
of having to sacrifice the savings 
portion of premiums paid should 
death occur prior to the end of the 
endowment period. 


Life Insurance 
In Review 


(Concluded from page 46) 


a member of the executive commit- 
tee. 

B. L. Kelley, formerly assistant 
superintendent of American Na- 
tional in Austin, Texas, has been 
promoted to assistant supervisor at 
the home office. 

Millard F. Bingham has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Spring- 
field, Ill., by the Mutual Benefit 
Life. He succeeds Harvey M. Solen- 
berger who retires after 36 vears. 

Arthur P. Shugg has assumed 
charge of the Eastern Michigan 
and Upper Peninsular territory of 
the Union Central Life following 
the retirement of Will S. Reeve. 
Mr. Reeve has managed the terri- 
tory for 25 years. His successor 
was appointed general agent in 
July, 1942, in anticipation of Mr. 
Reeve’s retirement. 

D. D. Briggs, agency manager of 
Mutual Life of New York at Jack- 
son, Miss., has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies. 
He has been with Mutual Life since 
April, 1931. Mr. Briggs is suc- 
ceeded at Jackson by John L. Mal- 
lard, CLU. 

An agency training division di- 
rected by Lee Searcy, assistant sec- 
retary. has been organized by the 
Life Insurance Comnany of Vir- 
ginia at Richmond. B. E. Aliff, Jr., 
R. M. Ryker and E. H. Thempson 
have been appointed agencv train- 
ing supervisors to work largely 
with the district offices. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY. 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCIES 
located in towns from 5 to 50 thousand 
population in PENNSYLVANIA and 
NEW JERSEY would do well to con- 
sider adding LIFE INSURANCE to the 
services they render their fire and casu- 
alty clients. LIBERAL AGENCY 
APPOINTMENTS DIRECT WITH A 
VERY COOPERATIVE HOME 
OFFICE. 


DON’T DELAY — WRITE TODAY 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded in 1906 























[iy 
WE ARE A CO-OPERATIVE 


»pay we hear a great deal about ‘‘co-operatives”’ 
fe dynein. in many fields. Farmers’ co-opera- 
tives, consumers’ co-operatives, co-operative banks 

all based on che sound principle of reducing 
ultimate consumer costs by group action 

Mutual life insurance companies were among 
the earliest of the co-operatives. They were origi- 
nated and still function solely for che benefie of cheir 
members . . . chat is, cheir policyholders 

For one hundred years the Scate Mutual has 
been operating on the co-operative basis. No one 
profits from its operations except the policyholders 
chernsel ves. 


State Mutual Life 
Assurance Gompany 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


INCORPORATED 1844 


Strong with the Experience of 
One Hundred Successful Years 
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¢ PassiInc JUDGMENT|»# 





THINK it is just too cozy, the way managers answer 

the question, “What is the real function of the 
agency head?” If the manager happens to be a pretty 
good salesman and a mighty poor recruiter, organizer 
and trainer, he will answer that his chief job is to 
lead his agency in personal production and thus win 
the respect of his men. On the other hand, if the man- 
ager does a good agency job, but has neither the heart 
nor the ability to be a producer, he will say that per- 
sonal production has absolutely nothing to do with the 
job of being a manager. 

In this manner, everyone is comforted, but truth 
remains in hiding. 


RECISELY why the _ personai-producer-manager 

thinks he must constantly prove his sales ability to 
his agents, but not his managerial ability, is a very 
interesting problem. 

It seems to me, that in an agency where the man- 
ager is always the No. 1 producer, every agent will 
concede that the manager is a better salesman than 
he (the agent) is, but he will stoutly argue that as a 
manager, he (the agent) can hand the agency head 
cards and spades. Yet the manager will go on, year 
after year, “winning the respect of his men through 
personal production.” 

% * 


HILE some managers seem to get a great lift 
by maintaining that being a manager does not 
necessarily mean that a man is a salesman, it can, of 

















¢ ALONG City STREETS 
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DES MOINES: My friend T. H. Tomlinson, assistant 
superintendent of agencies for the Bankers Life 
Company in this lowa city, has been made manager 
of sales promotion with the organization. The job 
is really a department of the sales division and he 
surely earned it. Personally, I first met him when 
he was manager in St. Paul from 1934 to 1939. Later 
he went to the home office, but never forgot his field 
experience both as salesman and as manager. Perti- 
nent to his new promotion is the fact that while in 
the field he wrote more than a million dollars of 
business in each of two consecutive years. Nothing 
swivel-chair about that! 
* * * 

WASHINGTON: When the House recently passed 
the Walter Bill in this District of Columbia housing 
project, some insurance men were inclined to shout 
with glee. Actually, the House merely passed the 
buck to the Senate where the Bailey-VanNuys Bill 
is pending. If the Senate did not act, the boys from 
the House could claim, insurancewise, that they had 
done their best. Of course, it may be presumed that 
the Senate would be somewhat influenced by the 
attitude of the House, but that is just presumption. 
Meanwhile, the Senate subcommittee decided to hold 
further hearings on the Bailey-VanNuys Bill, or 
other intended insurance legislation, after the recess 
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NT by Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U. - 








course, be argued with at least equal validity that 
being a good salesman does not necessarily make a man 
a good manager. 

The answer to the question is rather simple. Obvi- 
ously the agent has one job and the manager another. 
The latter is supposed to get agents, teach them, train 
them, supervise them, and motivate them. If, after 
doing all these things superbly, there is still some time 
left, it doesn’t really matter whether the manager 
tries to make a sale or goes for a bus ride. Personal 
production, to a manager, is a kind of luxury item, ] 8 45 7 
something of extra-curricular interest. It is somewhat Since 
like the military award for “meritorious service over 





and above the line of duty.” His line of duty, how- a life insurance company distinguished by 
ever, no matter how you look at it, is to build, and ft 
keeping on building, an agency. the character and ability of the men and 
* * * 
NCE everyone agrees that it takes a full day, every me Pa ere 
ao INCE everyone agi es t at it ta they ; : women comprising its field organization... 
day, to do a successful managerial job, I am some- 


what puzzled by the personal-producer-manager, who 
devotes 50 per cent of his time to personal selling. 
Nor does it seem to me to be a healthy thing for a 


manager to be constantly aware of the necessity of 
winning his agents’ respect. You can neither sink a Bourranne LIFE OF INWA 
putt nor earn admiration when you are pressing. Beuuded 1867 

The answer to the question of personal production none Once OS Oude, (OWA 
by the manager, cannot be answered satisfactorily by \_ Va 
those who have either a financial or a psychological 
axe to grind. The best answer is to define the man- 


ager’s job. After outlining his duties, the question of 
personal production should answer itself. 


and by the integrity of its management. 


















































which extends to August 1. Attorney General Biddle 
indicated that his office would bring no more actions 
against insurance interests until Congress had acted 
on insurance legislation, if any. The convenient re- 
cess gives everyone a chance to cool off and calmly 
consider future strategy. Interim straws, however, 
indicate the case against the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association of the stock fire companies will 
be given “special” consideration outside the limits 





of the attorney general’s attitude toward insurance INSURANCE COMPANY 
as a whole. 
* * # | OF PITTSBURGH r 
PHILADELPHIA: You can usually depend on John | 
A. Stevenson, president of the Penn Mutual Life | 
Insurance Company in the City of Brotherly Love, Life e Accident e lei-telhia ; 
to come up with a new idea or a new mode of expres- 
: sion when he makes a talk. Informal as his com- 
ments were to the members of the Special Libraries | M h 
Association who visited the Penn Mutual library ore than 
when their convention met in Philadelphia, he did | he Relemmelelemelele 


not fall from his mental vantage point. An appalling 
side-line aspect of our times, said the redoubtable 
John, is the intellectual blackout caused in European 
universities which have been closed by the war. In 
addition, wanton destruction of libraries abroad has | 
increased the psychic darkness. The effect will make | 
itself felt probably for more than one generation. 


Life Insurance in Force 
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Home office 
building of the 
Atlas Life 
Insurance 
Company 








Life Insurance 


in Oklahoma 


(Continued from page 33) 


Atlas Life 


The only Oklahoma life insur- 
ance company to renounce the 
capital of the State as its home 
and choose instead the capital of 
the oil world, Tulsa, is the Atlas. 
Organized September 25, 1918, un- 
der the leadership of Mr. H. O. Mc- 
Clure, founder and first president, 
Atlas began business October 2, 
1918, with a paid-in capital of 
$100,000. McClure, pioneer hard- 
ware merchant, banker, chamber 
of commerce and _ school board 
president, and now president of 
the Fourth National Bank of Tulsa, 
surrounded himself with a group 
of Tulsa’s leading oil men, bankers, 
merchants and property owners. 
The company closed the first year 
with $1,031,900 insurance in 
force. 

In July, 1929, control of Atlas 
was purchased by the directors of 
Anchor Life Insurance Company of 
Tulsa, and the business of the two 
companies was subsequently 
merged under the presidency of 
Harry H. Rogers, with Johnson D. 
Hill as executive vice-president. 
Business was continued under the 
name of Atlas Life. 
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Hill Elected President 


In 1933 Mr. Hill succeeded Mr. 
Rogers as president, and on April 
26, 1935, the Beacon Life of Tulsa 
was merged with Atlas. In the 
same year the company reinsured 
the old line legal reserve business 
of the National Aid Life of Okla- 
homa City. 





NORMAN A. MORSE 


Executive Vice-President, 
Home State Life Insurance Company 








GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA IN 20 YEARS 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1923 1943 
In Oklahoma Companies: 
Ordinary ‘ $36,418,000 $107,673,000 
Group 15,085,000 
Industrial 22,512,000 
Total $36,418,000 $145,270,000 
in Companies of Other States: 
Ordinary $555,117,000 $833,212,000 
Group 13,979,000 233,704,000 
Industrial 39,007,000 112,622,000 
Total $608,103,000 $1,178,538,000 


Totals of Domestic and 
Out-of-State Companies: 


Ordinary $591,535,000  $940,885,000 
Group 13,979, 248,789,000 
Industrial 39,007,000 135,134,000 

Total $644,521,000 $1,324,808,000 








Follows the Oil Industry 


Atlas Life has successfully ex- 
ploited its association with the oil 
industry in the development of its 
business. Soon after commencing 
business in Oklahoma it extended 
its operations into Kansas, Texas, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Colorado and 
California. The company and its 
officers are well known in the mid- 
continent and California oil fields, 
and its services have expanded 
with the growth of the oil indus- 
try in these territories. 

President Johnson D. Hill is a 
native Missourian. A graduate of 
the University of Missouri School 
of Law, he came to Atlas Life with 
a background in law, finance and 
the oil industry. He is a trustee 
of the University of Tulsa and a 
member of the Oklahoma Legisla- 
ture. 


Other Officers 


Other officers of the Atlas Life 
are Donald S. Ross, vice-president 
and secretary; Joe E. Karr, man- 
ager of agencies; Arthur N. Mat- 
thews, vice-president and actuary; 
Harry L. Seay, Jr., vice-president 
and assistant treasurer, now in the 
United States Navy; Logan 
Stephenson, legal counsel; Dr. Fred 
Y. Cronk, medical director; Dr. 
Hugh Perry, assistant medical di- 
rector; W. A. Anderson, manager, 
real estate department; and J. Carl 
Williams, cashier and conservation 
manager. 

Atlas Life has grown rapidly in 
recent years to assume first place 
in size among Oklahoma life insur- 
ance companies. In the three years 
1941-1943 life insurance in force 
increased from $31,824,000 to $52,- 
246,000, or 67 per cent. The in- 
crease was accompanied by con- 
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An interesting group picture taken in front of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce building on July 29, 1929, the day the 
Home State Life Insurance Company received its permit to do business as an old line legal reserve company. Shown are 


the original directors, agents and office staff including President and Mrs. Morse. 


servative growth in resources and 
policyholders’ surplus. 
GROWTH OF ATLAS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Admitted Insurance 
Year Assets In Force 
1918 $ 199,780 $ 1,031,900 
1930 2,798,331 28,544,564 
1940 4,455,873 31,823,796 
1941 4,737,959 40 273 ,958 


1942 5, 253,987 48,395,381 
1943 5,897,704 52, 246 ,000 


The Republic Life of Oklahoma 
City was organized in 1930. It 


company. 


has grown steadily and at the end 
of 1943 had $25,652,000 of ordi- 
nary insurance in force. Most poli- 
cies are non-participating, but the 
company has a small volume of 
group and annual dividend ordi- 
nary in force. B. F. Biggers is 
president. 

The National Aid Life, also of 
Oklahoma City, was organized in 
1921 as an assessment company. 


Twelve of this group are still with the 


It changed to the stipulated pre- 
mium plan in 1934. In 1939 the 
Oklahoma Legislature passed a law 
enabling it to write all classes of 
legal reserve life insurance. It is 
now a stock company with $100,000 
paid-in capital. 

In 1941 it reinsured the Ameri- 
can Union Life of Tulsa. H. B. 
Houghton is president. 
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PERSPECTIVES IN MANAGEMENT 


(Continued 


mounted to figures far surpassing — 


all previous records. An era of free 
spending, coupled with material ele- 
vation of the standards of living of 
all classes of the population, was 
ushered in, and it became a rela- 
tively easy matter for the capable 
life insurance salesman to persuade 
prospects that they should place at 
least a part of their surplus funds 
in the custody of a life insurance 
company. 

Beyond this, a rapidly mounting 
number of business men who had 
achieved degrees of affluence rang- 
ing from moderate economic inde- 
pendence to the possession of great 
fortunes, soon began to discover the 
advantages of life insurance in con- 
nection with the settlement of es- 
tates and the payment of taxes of 
all kinds. In the development of 
service to members of this class, 
highly trained life insurance spe- 
cialists found an opportunity for 
the application of personal abilities 
of quasi-professional character 
which, in the case of the more suc- 
cessful, produced a financial return 
equal to that enjoyed by any other 
class of specialists with which com- 
parisons could be made. 


from page 17) 


he million dollar producer, for- 
merly comparatively rare, had now 
become almost a commonplace, and 
as business expanded in general 
and the need for larger and larger 
amounts of insurance on one life 
evidenced itself, his capacity to pro- 
vide the service required increased 
commensurately. Even the disas- 
trous end to the post-war expansion 
period which was dramatically 
brought about by the stock market 
crash in the autumn of 1929, pro- 
duced additional opportunities for 
the life insurance business of which 
it was not slow to avail itself. 
Thousands of business and profes- 
sional men who had succumbed to 
the lure of speculation and, in con- 
sequence, had experienced heavy 
financial losses through the sudden 
collapse of values in the stock mar- 
ket, acquired a new sense of values 
when mournfully contemplating 
the wreckage that remained. The 
safety of the life insurance carried 
by them was completely unaffected: 
indeed, the depletion which their 
estates had suffered could be made 
good no more effectively than 
through the purchase of additional 
life insurance. ‘4 
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It is well to pause a moment at 
this point and to visualize, in quan- 
titative terms, the tremendous ex- 
pansion of the life insurance 
business which was’ temporarily 
brought to a halt by the financial 
debacle of 1929. The reader will 
recall the estimate made by Alex- 
ander of the total business in force 
twenty-five years earlier, at the 
end of 1904. Using his approxima- 
tion of nearly ten and one-half bil- 
lions of dollars as a base, it re- 
quired thirteen years, or until the 
entry of America into World War I, 
in 1917, to swell this amount by 
one hundred and fifty per cent to 
twenty-five billions. During the 
next five years, American life in- 
surance registered the unprece- 
dented performance of a one hun- 
dred per cent increase, to fifty bil- 
lions, by the end of 1922. As though 
it were bent upon shattering all 
records previously established, the 
business accomplished a second on 
hundred per cent increase in the 
next seven years, and in 1929, for 
the first time in its history passed 
the one hundred billion dollar 
mark. 

In this epochal year of life in- 
surance triumph and economic dis- 
aster, the air was filled with the 
sound of strangely intoxicating doc- 
trines and beliefs. A new era, so 
its prophets proclaimed, was to be 
ushered in, abolishing poverty and 
raising immeasurably the stand- 
ards of living of the American 
people. Millions succumbed to the 
prevalent mania for -speculation; 
current possessions and anticipated 
future incomes were mortgaged to 
purchase common stocks on margin 
and to acquire automobiles, radios, 
refrigerators, washing machines, 
etc., on the instalment plan. There 
seemed to be no limit to the flights 
of imagination indulged in regard- 
ing the heights to which prosperity 
would rise. Life insurance repre- 
sentatives, stimulated by the fever- 
ish pace of making and spending 
they observed on all sides, and 
urged in manv instances by their 
superiors to strive for increasing 
goals of quantitative accomplish- 
ment, talked glibly and with mount- 
ing enthusiasm of the “evs of the 
second hundred billion.” They out- 
did one another in the optimism of 
their estimates as to the shor*”ess 
of the time required again *o double 
the aggregate amount of insurance 
in force. 

It was not vouchssfed to the 
disciples of life insurance, any more 
than to those identified with other 
fields of financial or industrial 
enterprise, to tear aside the curtain 








arenes 








shrouding the future from the gaze 
of the present. By the irony of 
fate, six long years were required 
to withstand the baneful and with- 
ering effects of crisis and depres- 
sion, for it was not until in 1935 
that the life insurance business for 
the second time passed the hundred 
billion mark, amid conditions that 
contributed much to fostering a 
saner view of possibilities of 
growth and essential objectives to 
be accomplished. 


Accompanying the drains caused 
by mounting policy loans and sur- 
renders, the companies were forced 
to experience increased mortality 
due to suicide and other causes, 
progressively bad experiences with 
policies providing disability bene- 
fits, reduction in the amount of new 
insurance written, and investment 
losses traceable directly to the 
destructive economic conditions 
which were affecting not alone the 
United States but the entire world. 


Depression, Recovery and Progress 


During the period of two years 
immediately following the crisis of 
1929, the life insurance business 
continued to achieve new levels of 
growth, and at the end of 1931 the 
aggregate amount of business in 
force reached nearly one hundred 
and nine billions. And then the 
turn came; at the end of 1932, this 
aggiegate had been depressed to a 
little over one hundred and three 
billions, and in the following year 
to a little less than ninety-eight 
billions. In 1934, a modest increase 
of about six hundred millions was 
realized, and in 1935, as stated, the 
business again passed the hundred 
billion mark. From that year on, 
progress has been at a_ steady 
though fluctuating rate, with an 
accelerating trend, as will be ob- 
served from the following figures, 
taken from the Spectator Year- 
book: 


The expanding era of the nineteen 
twenties had come to a dramatic 
close; orientations to new and un- 
fathomable conditions were ur- 
gently called for; a degree of 
statesmanship in management was 
required which would test to the 
limit the sagacity, vision and ex- 
perience of those entrusted with 
the huge responsibility of furnish- 
ing protection and guidance to the 
widespread interests of life insur- 
ance. 

Perhaps the single most disturb- 
ing factor was the steady decline 
which was manifesting itself in the 
earned interest rate. This was 
caused primarily by general finan- 
cial conditions, but was accentuated 
by the necessity for keeping unpre- 
cedented amounts of cash on hand 
to meet current demands and by 
the increasing difficulty of finding 
safe investments at a satisfactory 


cupied a_ relatively unimportant 
place in the general scheme of 
things, promptly showed a great 
increase. This development re- 
flected, in a measure, the recoil of 
the public from further investment 
of its surplus funds in securities 
whose values were so completely 
dominated by the oscillations of the 
business cycle, coupled with the 
natural desire to seize the oppor- 
tunity afforded to provide for a 
definite income guaranteed by a life 
insurance company. Obviously, the 
purchase of annuities signified com- 
plete faith in the continuing safety 
of the life insurance business, a 
consideration whose appeal was 
strong enough to serve as an anti- 
dote to the widely prevalent fears 
of the future caused by the eco- 
nomic collapse. 

To the companies themselves, the 
‘apidly growing preference of the 
public for the purchase of annui- 
ties presented problems that called 
for careful, if not anxious, con- 
sideration. The premium rates 
charged for this form of invest- 
ment were determined at a time 
when assumptions as to interest 
trends were predicated upon condi- 
tions peculiar to an era that had 
now definitely come to an end. In 
the light of the steadily declining 
interest rate, it was patently un- 
wise to continue the old rates; 
moreover, there was sufficient evi- 
dence in the form of actual experi- 
ence available to justify the conclu- 
sion that earlier assumptions as to 





Growth of Life Insurance in the United States 


—1935 to 1942 


mortality among annuitants_ re- 
quired revision to take account of 


Year Ordinary Industrial Total the longer span of life which per- 
935 $82,432,871,92 $18, 297,543,092 $ 73 5 j : . 1 attai 
a pry nr yng os reper sons in this class seemed to attain. 
300 80,205,204, 0% J ,46H0, 901 008 904 2092 * e - — 

1937 88,981,267.546 20,591,183.413 109,572,450,959 Accordingly, premium rates for 
aa py ee ean age S aaeanane annuities were increased by most 
Joe 72,500,068 oo éi, lw, FIs oO, J40,018, 046 . _ 23h y 
1940 96,450,749, 988 21,343,634,075 117,75 of the companies of whose busir ess 
1941 102,39%. 215.357 22,280,022,213 124,67: this form of protec*ion constituted 
1942 106,987,436,295 23,345,412,020 130,333 





a material part. 

Toward the end of the pvriod 
1929 to 1935, the lonv-hepod-for 
reversal of conditions finally oc- 
curred, and the picture with which 
the life insurance business was con- 
fronted assumed less drastic as- 
nects. Policy loans and surrenders 


rate. In these circumstances, the 
cost of insurance to policyholders, 
both old and new, was bound to in- 
crease. Nevertheless, the _ vast 
numbers of insured, subjected to 
the unparalleled severity of pro- 
longed economic depression with its 


The period from 1929 to 1935 
thrust upon life insurance com- 
panies burdens which in character 
and severity surpassed any that the 
business had been called upon to 
face during its entire history. 
While the stock market crash left 


the financial condition of the com- 
panies relatively undisturbed, its 
sequelae included rapidly increasing 
demands for policy loans and sur- 
renders. These rose to such pro- 
portions as heavily to tax current 
income. Indeed, in some instances 
income was entirely absorbed, and 
in others securities had to be with- 
drawn from surplus and liquidated 
to make up the deficiency between 
the cash available and the amounts 
needed to meet the obligations from 
these two sources. 


inevitable concomitant of business 
failures, especially in the banking 
field, did not lose faith in the sound- 
ness and safety of the institution 
of life insurance, but continued to 
repose in it a degree of confidence 
which was one of the most en- 
couraging aspects of the trying 
times. 

One manifestation of the new 
trends that were emerging may be 
singled out for special emphasis. 
The sale of annuities, which prior 
to the advent of depression had oc- 


dropped to lower levels, thus greatly 
relieving the demands upon cach. 
New business written began to 
show an increase over previous 
years: the rate at which assets ac- 
cumulated also revealed a gratify- 
ing acceleration. Losses on the 
score of disability continued, how- 
ever. to present a serious problem. 
Due to the discontinuance by many 
companies of the sale of this benefit 
and to material increases in the 
premiums charged by others who 
elected to retain it in their policy 
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contracts, the life insurance busi- 
ness could console itself with the 
justifiable belief that it had brought 
the situation measurably under 
control. 

Perhaps the most perplexing 
problem confronting the companies 
was the difficulty of finding legiti- 
mate opportunities for the invest- 
ment of surplus cash. It was a 
foregone conclusion that with a 
continuing decline in the rate of 
interest earned, they would ulti- 
mately be forced to give expression 
to this fact through a downward 
revision of interest assumptions for 
reserve purposes. Many of the 
companies still operated on a three 
and one-half per cent basis, as con- 
trasted with the minimum of three 
per cent established by numerous 
statutes. By the end of 1935, how- 
ever, nearly all the companies had 
adopted this minimum in connec- 
tion with the issuance of new busi- 
ness, a step which naturally called 
for the imposition of higher prem- 
ium rates. It was not, however, 
until six years later, in 1941, that 
it became possible, with the pas- 
sage of legislative enactments by 
many states, to take advantage of a 
reserve basis as low as two and one- 
half per cent. 

The final period in this historical 
perspective of life insurance, is 
that stretching from 1936 down to 
the present. Because of the near- 
ness of this period, it becomes a 
difficult matter to evaluate the 
forces at work and to compress 
their delineation into a compass 
appropriate to the dimensions set 


for this article, without running 
the risk of distorting their signifi- 
cance and importance. It has al- 
ready been pointed out that follow- 
ing the year 1935, the life insurance 
business entered upon a new period 
of growth, which, although affected 
rather severely by the economic re- 
cession of 1937-1938, has continued 
up to the present time and has re- 
sulted in increasing the aggregate 
amount of insurance in force at the 
end of 1935 by approximately 
thirty-nine per cent. 

Since life insurance enters so 
intimately into the fabric of which 
modern society is composed, its 
history during the most recent 
years may well be depicted in terms 
of the impacts created by the new 
social trends that have been making 
themselves evident, with accelerat- 
ing force, in the American scene. 
The year 1936 saw the practical 
launching of the new social security 
program promulgated by Congress 
in the preceding year. Completely 
in sympathy with its objectives, 
leaders in the life insurance busi- 
ness, and notably those connected 
with group insurance, were, as 
Dublin states, “in the forefront to 
guide and direct the new movement 
into practical and useful channels.” 
It is the conclusion of this au- 
thority, expressed in 1943, that 
“two phases of protection for work- 
ingmen in our country, group in- 
surance on the one hand and social 
protection under government 
agencies on the other, have at no 
time been in conflict. There has al- 
ways been the closest cooperation, 
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AN UNHEALTHY TREND 


According to newspaper reports, some 42.per cent of dis- 
charged servicemen have expressed a disposition to let their 


If true, this may portend a trend that should be "viewed with 
alarm," for it reveals an indifference toward life insurance values 
damaging to the best interests both of private companies and 
of the country's future security. 


It is conceivable that life underwriters would do themselves 
and their nation a good turn by lending such influence as they 
can to the conservation of government policies now in force. 
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which has ensured the harmonious 
development of social security plans 
side by side with voluntary group 
insurance as its partner and supple- 
ment, to the great benefit of both.” 

Group insurance, distinctively a 
modern development compressed 
within the brief span of a little over 
twenty years, is a sensitive baro- 
meter of industrial conditions, for 
the number of those covered by its 
provisions usually varies in har- 
mony with prevailing levels of 
employment. At the end of 1943, 
the estimated aggregate amount of 
this class of insurance in force was 
close to twenty-three billion dollars, 
an outstanding achievement by any 
standard of measurement. Group 
insurance is one of a number of 
instrumentalities with whose aid 
modern concepts of industrial rela- 
tions are applied in practice. It is 
safe to assume that under condi- 
tions favoring the continuance of 
private enterprise, it will remain 
permanently an important factor in 
helping to cement cooperative ties 
among ownership, management, 
supervisory forces and the rank and 
file of employes. 

One of the concomitants of the 
long period of depression from 
which the country suffered in the 
nineteen thirties, was the continued 
effort of the Federal Government, 
through the enactment of a series 
of new laws, to pave the way for 
ultimate economic recovery. It is 
not germane to the present discus- 
sion to weigh the wisdom of these 
laws, nor to express views as to the 
character of the motives underlying 
some of them. When a definitive 
political, economic and social his- 
tory of our times comes to be writ- 
ten, a task of formidable dimen- 
sions that can be performed suc- 
cessfully only by future historians 
enjoying access to much documen- 
tary material that is now buried in 
governmental and private archives, 
it may well be that new light will 
be shed upon the causes for the 
savage criticism to which many 
types of business, including life in- 
surance, were subjected. 

One of the principal objectives of 
inquiry and condemnation was the 
huge size to which many American 
corporations had grown. The view 
was widely held that in the public 
interest more effective control 
should be achieved over these corpo- 
rations, in order that the economic 
power concentrated in their hands 
might not be devoted to fostering 
objectives opposed to the general 
welfare of the American people. 
The Temporary National Economic 
Committee authorized by Congress, 
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began in the year 1938, a sweeping 
investigation of the life insurance 
business, which extended far be- 
yond certain investment phases 
initially regarded as the major 
source of concern. Through the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the T. N. E. C. undertook to 
examine many aspects of life insur- 
ance administration; as its work 
progressed, new avenues of inquiry 
opened up, until the investigators 
had finally converted the scope of 
the original program into some- 
thing akin to the Armstrong Com- 
mittee investigation of 1905. 

Obviously, an inquiry of this 
character could not fail to elicit 
widespread public interest, to un- 
settle public confidence for the time 
being, and to play into the hands of 
unscrupulous individuals who saw 
in the general hue and cry raised 
an opportunity to promote their 
selfish aims at the expense of gul- 
lible policyholders. The general 
atmosphere created was not im- 
proved by the infelicitous attempts 
of some life insurance executives 
and others interested in the busi- 
ness to take up cudgels in its de- 
fense. As previously indicated in 
this series, the protagonists of life 
insurance, with certain conspicuous 
exceptions, failed by and large to 
meet the challenge presented. 

Of special significance to the 
general theme pursued in this series 
of articles, is the fact that ques- 
tions relating to the optimum of 
size to which life insurance com- 
panies, in common with organiza- 
tions in all other fields of human 
effort, should aspire, were debated 
by both interests represented at 
the T. N. E. C. inquiry in so re- 
stricted and superficial a manner 
that the net results turned out to 
be abortive. The inevitable conse- 
quence was to allow the fundamen- 
tally important problem posed to 
remain in the realm of conjecture, 
instead of pressing its considera- 
tion to the point where definite 
light could be shed upon the pat- 
terns of relationships which great 
and increasing size imposes. Thus, 
it was left to the future to furnish 
an answer which, in the interest of 
the companies and the public alike, 
should have been provided through 
the medium of the T. N. E. C. 
inquiry. 

In contradictinction to the after- 
math of the Armstrong Committee 
investigation of 1905, there was no 
noticeable impact of adverse charac- 
ter upon the growth of life insur- 
ance following the T. N. E. C. 
inquiry and the filing of the official 
report in 1940. Satisfactory prog- 


ress has been achieved, even though 
with the passage of time new and 
formidable problems have arisen. 
Among these, there should be 
singled out for mention the ques- 
tion of war hazards, which was of 
growing importance even before 
Pearl Harbor; the passage of laws 
by Congress relating to insurance 
on the lives of members of the 
armed forces; the loss of many 
thousands of trained insurance 
men through entry into the service 
of their country; the future possi- 
bilities in the field of governmental 
control; the tremendously increased 


burden of taxation; the heavy 
investment of reserves in govern- 
ment obligations. Added to these 
problems, some of the difficulties 
earlier noted have continued with 
unabated force; of these the de- 
clining rate of interest is the most 
serious. 

With the completion of the first 
century of activity since the organ- 
ization of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1843, the life in- 
surance business could look with 
pride and satisfaction upon the 
great and enduring structure which 
it had erected. After passing 
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Playground of America 


Saint Paul . . 


. city of beauty... 


city of lakes and parks, 


of lovely boulevards and rolling green golf courses . . . no 


wonder The Minnesota Mutual has flourished in this pleas- 


ant, friendly atmosphere. 


In the center of the summer playground of America, Saint 


Paul, surrounded by cool lakes, is the vacation spot of the 


nation. Each year thousands come North to enjoy the pleas- 


ant climate, the swimming, golf, and tennis of Minnesota’s 


Capitol City. No wonder so many people have found Saint 


Paul a pleasant place to work and live. 
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An old saw of the prize ring is: “A good big one can always beat a good 
little one.” That adjective “good” is the catch! 

Falstaff, because he did only those things that stimulate physical growth, 
waxed so fat that “he could not see his knees.” Some organizations, hypno 
tized by the aspiration to achieve conspicuous size, ignore the stern virtues 
that make for institutional good health and resilience, sacrificing agility for 
mere mass. Had a stone the gift of directed mobility, it could evade the 
drops of water that will otherwise wear it away. 

Expansion, as a process, is subject to the ines« apable operation of the 
law of diminishing returns —unless at least one compensating fac tor is 
constantly used to offset the workings of that law. The saving factor is 
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through all manner of vicissitudes 
and trials, life insurance had en- 
tered into its maturity, serene in 
the knowledge of its record of 
accomplishment, confident in the 
lasting quality of its hold upon the 
public, and courageous in its ap- 
proach to the uncertainties of the 
future. Assuredly, it had kept the 
faith and had builded better than 
it knew. 
= * 


Made Vice-President 
Of Ministers Fund 


Carleton C. Loeble, manager of 
advertising and new business for 
the Presbyterian Ministers Fund 
of Philadelphia, has been made 
vice-president of that company. 
Since January of 1941 he has 





CARLETON C. LOEBLE 
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served as assistant to President 
Alexander Mackie of the Fund. 

Mr. Loeble obtained his educa- 
tion at Upper Darby High School 
near Philadelphia, and at _ the 
Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania. He went into 
sales promotion work in the auto- 
mobile industry, but shifted to the 
field of journalism, where he rep- 
resented a number of well-known 
dailies, including the Philadelphia 
Record, the Nashville Banner and 
New Orleans Times Picayune. 

He returned to Philadelphia to 
serve as a special representative 
of the Presbyterian Ministers 
Fund, doing research work. The 
Fund, which is the oldest life in- 
surance company in America, was 
one of the first companies to make 
a policyholders’ survey, conducted 
under Mr. Loeble’s direction. He 
wes made manager of advertising 
and new business in 1938. 

Mr. Loeble has been very active 
in the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association, having served as sec- 
retary, and a member of the press 
committee, annual meeting commit- 
tee, Institute committee. executive 
committee, and educational commit- 
tee of which he is the chairman. 
He was also chairman of the Key- 
stone Group in 1940. 


This Year Called 
*“Measles Year”’ 


The distribution by_ the Red 
Cross of globulin, the new measles 
preventive serum, is particularly 
timely, according to Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, third vice-president and 


Statistician of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New 
York, because 1944 is a “measies 
year” with a marked increase in 
the number of cases and deaths 
from the disease. 

Each month thus far this year 
has shown a considerably higher 
death rate from measles than the 
like month of either 1943 or 1942 
among the Metropolitan’s millions 
of industrial policyholders. For 
the first five months, the mortality 
from measles was twice that of the 
corresponding period of last year. 

There is no cause for alarm, .ow- 
ever, says Dr. Dublin, because the 
mortality from measies fluctuates 
according to a two or three year 
cycle, and this year we have one 
of the periodic rises. 

Remarkable progress has been 
made in the past quarter century 
in controlling epidemics of measles 
through better medical and nursing 
care and, to some extent, by the 
use of convalescent serum. The 
widespread and effective use of 
globulin, Dr. Dublin points out, will 
undoubtedly greatly reduce the in- 
cidence of the disease, decrease the 
severity and duration of the illness 
among those who become infected, 
and should practically eliminate 
measles as a cause of death in the 
near future. 





Above is a picture of Joseph 
Hoffman, former assistant editor 
of publications for Prudential In- 
surance Company at Newark, N. 
J. A veteran of the North Afri- 
can and Italian campaigns, and 
wounded in action, he is now com- 
bat correspondent with the Fifth 
Army in Italy. 
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ould Continue Associations 





ator Joseph C. O’Mahoney re- 
garding insurance have been, and 
are, of continuing interest to insur- 


T views of United States Sen- 


ance men everywhere ‘and to the mil- 
lions of policyholders throughout the 
country. His connection with the 
TNEC investigating committee, his 
notable place in the public eye and 
his post on the Senate subcommittee 
to which the Bailey-VanNuys Bill 
was remanded, all combine to make 
his attitude on insurance a matter of 
import. His was the voice that wa 
largely the cause of reconsideration 
of the Bailey-VanNuys measure. Now 
that the United States Supreme Court 
has decided that insurance is inter- 
state commerce and thus subject to 
Federal anti-trust laws, Senato: 
O’Mahoney’s position with respect to 
the business may te expected to be 
more influential than ever. 

Taking the foregoing into con- 
sideration, Editor Thomas J. V. 
Cullen of The Spectator interviewed 
Senator O’Mahoney in Washington, 
D. C., recently. Mr. Cullen found 
the Wyoming Democrat in a most 
deeply con- 
present, 


cooperative mood and 
cerned not only with the 
but with the part that insurance will 
play in the expanding economy of the 
postwar world. The Senator made it 
clear that he would welcome from 
insurance 
comments, ideas and suggestions as 


leading executives such 


insurance. 


Hon. Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney 


will aid in formulating needed _in- 
surance Federal legislation to meet 
the conditions that, since the Supreme 
Court decision, now exist. 

Two points, in particular, were 
brought out by Senator O’Mahoney. 
One was a direct warning that if 
inimical insurance practices are not 
corrected within the business itself, 
the time will come when the Federal 
power as now recognized by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, will be 
used to regulate insurance. The other 
was a gesture of friendly assistance 
to insurance as contained in the 
Senator’s comment that “I would be 
willing, mycelf, to cooperate in the 
drafting of appropriate legislation to 
permit the insurance business to con- 
tinue joint rating bureaus, under- 
writers’ associations and other 
groups, the function of which is to 
bring about helpful cooperative ac 
tion.” 

In addition, Senator O’Mahoney 
made clear his belief that the Su- 
preme Court decision in the case of 
South-Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion was not directed against State 
supervision of insurance. 

In order that there would be no 
doubt as to his insurance views, 
Senator O’Mahoney gave The Specta- 
tor the following exclusive statement, 
from which quotation marks have 
purposely been omitted. It begins in 
the next column. 


United States Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney is willing to sponsor 
appropriate Federal legislation. 
Exclusive interview with The 
Spectator gives his attitude on 
State supervision 
seen as remaining regulatory 
authority without disruption. 


PPORTUNITY is now presented 

insurance leadership to perform 
a great service not only for those en- 
gaged in the business and those who 
are the purchasers of insurance, but 
for all industry. If private enterprise 
is to be maintained after the war, 
that can be done only upon the basis 
of the abandonment of monopolistic 
practices by private groups. Whenever 
any combination of businesses, no 
matter what they are, undertakes to 
set up a reserve within which only 
the members of the combination can 
do business, and from which all others 
are excluded, it creates the conditions 
which bring about a demand for the 
invasion of that field of business by 
government. In the insurance con- 
troversy, a false issue has been raised 
at the very outset by the small group 
of fire insurance representatives who 
have advocated repeal of anti-trust 
laws insofar as the whole business of 
insurance is concerned. 

Their real effort has been to con- 
vince the country that failure to ex- 
empt insurance from the anti-trust 
laws would put an end to State regu- 
lation. That is definitely not the case. 

In the Constitution and general 
rules of several of the fire insurance 
boards, there are to be found provi- 
sions like this one talen from the 
constitution of the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters of the Pacific—‘No mem- 
ber or its representative in any capac- 
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ity shall accept business, whether as 
reinsurance or otherwise, from a com- 
pany not a member of this Board.” 
No State insurance law requires any 
group or combination of insurance 
companies to make or enforce any 
such restrictive provision. It consti- 
tutes a denial, without authority of 
any State law, of the right of mem- 
bers to accept legitimate business and 
it is an obvious restraint of trade im- 
posed by the combination on its com- 
petitors who are not members of the 
combine. This illustrates what can 
be done in the insurance field by a 
system which will maintain State reg- 
ulation of insurance and supplement 
that regulation through the anti-trust 
law, prohibiting obviously unsound 
practices which no State requires. 


Friendly Offer 


There is a vast difference between 
the granting of a Congressional li- 
cense to those who are doing an in- 
surance business, to engage in monop- 
olistic practices in the field of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and the 
enactment of a Federal law which 
would permit insurance companies to 
form such combinations and associa- 
tions as are essential to the mainte- 
nance of a solvent insurance system. 
I would be willing, myself, to cooper- 
ate in the drafting of appropriate 
legislation to permit the insurance 
business to continue joint rating bu- 
reaus, underwriters associations and 
other groups, the function of which is 
to bring about helpful cooperative ac- 
tion. But I know that if the insur- 
ance industry should insist upon ob- 
taining the right to indulge with im- 
punity in combinations which are in- 
tended to restrain legitimate insur- 
ance businesses, or conspiracies which 
are intended to monopolize or con- 
strain the insurance business, the 
the only result will be irreparable in- 
jury to the insurance business and a 
sharpening of a demand for all-out 
Federal regulation. 

The discernible trend toward big 
government, both here and abroad, 
has resulted from obvious abuses in 
business and industry. The only way 
to stop that trend is for business it- 
self to take the lead in the abolition 
of abuses. 

I am, therefore, asking the insur- 
ance industry to recognize the fact 
which all the publicity to date has 
studiously avoided—namely, that the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion case was not directed against 
State regulations, but against judicial 
authorization of insurance combina- 
tions “to coerce, intimidate and boy- 
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cott competitors and consumers.” As 


‘the majority opinion forceably put it, 


there can be no contention that the 75 
years of judicial support of State laws 
to regulate insurance can be inter- 
preted as meaning “that any com- 
panies have acquired a vested right 
to engage in destructive business prac- 
tices.” 

A reading of the decisions rendered 
on June 5, 1944, by the court in the 
Polish National Alliance case and in 
the South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation case, including the dissents 
in the latter, can leave no doubt in 
any open mind that the business of 
insurance is commerce and when car- 
ried on among the States and with 
foreign governments it is a business 
which is within the commerce clause. 

A unanimous court in the Polish 
National case held that the business 
of insurance affects interstate com- 
merce to such a degree that there can 
be no doubt that the Federal laws 
respecting labor practices apply to 
this business. It would have been self- 
contradictory if the court, at the same 
time, had said that the same Congress 
which had the authority to raise the 
standards of labor in the insurance 
business did not have authority to 
prevent the destruction of the insur- 
ance business by monopolistic prac- 
tices. 

Each one of the dissenting jus- 
tices clearly stated in his dissenting 
opinion that insurance is commerce. 
Chief Justice Stone in his opinion 
said, in the very first paragraph: “I 
do not doubt that transactions across 
State lines which often attend and 
are incidental to the formation and the 
performance of an insurance contract, 

. are acts of interstate commerce 
subject to regulation by the Federal 
Government under the Commerce 
Clause.” I ask the insurance industry 
to take note of this sentence from the 
dissenting opinion of the Chief Jus- 
tice. It is a warning that if monopo- 
listic abuses are not abandoned in the 
industry, the time will come when 
this power, this Federal Power which 
the Chief Justice recognizes, will be 
used to regulate insurance. 


Business Relation 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter, joining in 
the opinion of the Chief Justice, de- 
clared—“The relation of the insurance 
business to national commerce and 
finance, I have no doubt, affords con- 
stitutional authority for appropriate 
regulation of the business of insurance 
—certainly not to a less extent than 
Congressional legislation touching ag- 
riculture.” Finally, Mr. Justice Jack- 
son—the third dissenter—said: “I am 
unable to make any satisfactory dis- 


tinction between the insurance busi- 
ness as now conducted and other 
transactions that are held to consti- 
tute interstate commerce.” 


State Regulation 


There is no legal justification for 
the contention that the application of 
the anti-trust laws to the business of 
insurance destroys State regulation, 
as the Attorney General has pointed 
out in his statement issued since the 
decisions were handed down. The 
question of whether or not combina- 
tions in restraint of trade are pro- 
hibited in the insurance business by 
the anti-trust laws was never passed 
upon by the Supreme Court before 
June 5, 1944. There was, therefore, 
no reversal by the Court. 


Congressional Power 


Congress has never used all of the 
power given it by the Constitution. 
The mere fact that it has not used a 
particular power does not constitute 
any abandonment of that power. A 
dual system for the regulation of in- 
surance by the States, and the pre- 
vention of monopolistic practices by 
the Federal anti-trust laws, is per- 
fectly constitutional and perfectly rea- 
sonable. Indeed, Mr. Justice Jackson 
pointed this out in his dissent when 
he said—“Congress also may, without 
exerting its full regulatory powers 
over the subject, and without chal- 
lenging the basis or supplementing the 
details of State regulation, enact pro- 
hibitions of any acts in pursuit of the 
insurance business which substantially 
affect or unduly burden or restrain 
interstate commerce.” 


Aid To Commerce 


I am confident that insurance execu- 
tives who know perfectly well to what 
extent foreign commerce is controlled 
by the groups which control reinsur- 
ance can, if they will, take the lead 
now in the establishment of a con- 
structive insurance system which at 
one and the same time will protect 
State regulation, maintain the insur- 
ance industry on a solvent basis, and 
break down the traditional restrictive 
practices which have served not only 
to establish a tendency toward mo- 
nopoly in the United States, but to 
make it difficult for American busi- 
ness to compete for world trade with 
the business leaders of the British 
Empire. 

Now that we are undertaking to es- 
tablish world commerce in the air, 
it is more important than ever that 
the power of insurance to. stimulate, 
maintain and protect the foreign com- 
merce of the United States should not 
be weakened. 
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Fraternal Leader Becomes Candidate 
For Governor in Wisconsin 


ISCONSIN’S Progressive 

Party candidate for gover- 
nor in the election to be held in 
August is a business man whose 
interest in good government is 
more than an academic one. He 
is Alexander O. Benz, for many 
years an insurance executive, now 
running for office for the first time. 
He is impelled by the virile belief 
that it is the duty of those quali- 
fied by experience to serve in pub- 
lic office to do so, rather than to 
confine their activities to criticism 
and second guessing. 

Mr. Benz is president of the Aid 
Association for Lutherans at Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin, and has served 
a term as president of the National 
Fraternal Congress of America. 
As one of this country’s key insur- 
ance executives, he is well qualified 
to bring to public office a familiar- 
ity with the insurance business and 
with business in general which 
should enable him to deal very 
competently with the many prob- 
lems relating to business conduct 
which would be part of his day’s 
work as governor of the State. 

His approach to such problems 
is the practical and far-sighted, 
rather than the politically expedi- 





ent one. Any business man who 
has watched “government by com- 
mission” in fumbling operation 
knows how vitally important this 
attitude is and will be to the fu- 
ture of all types of business. 

Mr. Benz has spent practically 
all of his life in Wisconsin. For 
18 years he was a teacher in Wis- 
consin public and parochial schools. 
He gave up his teaching career to 
become head of a large whole- 
sale and importing house at Fond 
du Lac. Fifteen years ago, he be- 
came vice-president of the fra- 
ternal society of which he is now 
the executive head. He has direct 
charge of the field department and 
expansion of new business in this 
organization and recognition of 
his qualities as a planner and 
builder led to his appointment by 
the directors of the society to his 
present post. 

His interest in good citizenship 
and in civic affairs is a lively and 
varied one. Now resident in Ap- 
pleton, he has been president of 
both the Appleton and Fond du 
Lac Kiwanis clubs and of the Ap- 
pleton Chamber of Commerce. He 
brought to his work with these or- 
ganizations a progressive view- 


A. O. BENZ 
President of the 
Aid Association 
for Lutherans. 


point and a constant activity in the 
public interest. 

As a practicing member of the 
Lutheran Church he has served in 
many capacities. His other ac- 
tivities have not prevented his giv- 
ing a great deal of his time and 
energy to church work. 

He is sold on America’s future. 
Clear-sighted and experienced 
enough to recognize past mistakes 
in their fullness, he holds firmly to 
the belief that times to come in 
America will be progressively bet- 
ter than times past. Expressed by 
a man of this type who has over- 
come many obstacles in making 
his own way, such a belief cannot 
be dismissed as visionary, even by 
the least sanguine and faintest 
hearted. He knows whereof he 
speaks and he does not hesitate to 
speak. The democratic ideal is 
very real to him. 

In a recent speech he expressed 
his viewpoint by saying that “. . . 
despite the suffering and misery on 
all sides, a new spiritual and cul- 
tural and industrial age is now 
dawning, in which there will be 
a far more sincere participation in 
the real things of life than before. 
We are facing the brightest future 
of any generation in the history 
of our country.” 














A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


For forty-four years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ funds 
has been adopted; 

Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


History—By way of setting the 
stage for further concepts in his 
series of articles on life insurance 
management, Dr. Harry Arthur 


Hopf presents a summarized per- 
spective on the backgrounds of 
the business. See Page 12. 

Taxation — Lowered bases for 
State and Federal levies, plus 


pyramiding tax burdens, offer new 
opportunities for use of life insur- 
ance. A discussion of this fact, by 
William Henry Fissell, will be 
found on Page 6. 


Agencies—Practical outlines for 
the all-important meetings needed 
to stimulate production are given 
by Kenilworth H. Mathus. His 
suggestions and visualized ideas 
appear on Page 38. 


Oklahoma—Admitted to full sta 
tus in 1907, the Sooner State de- 
veloped rapidly. Life insurance 
there did not lag far behind, as 
can be realized from the facts 
and figures given by Leonard S. 
McCombs on Page 28. 


Interview — Senator Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney is an outstanding fig- 
ure, insurancewise, on the Wash- 
ington, D. C., scene just now. In 
conversation with the editor of 
The Spectator he gave his cur- 
rent views on insurance. You will 
find them on Page 6l. 
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Union Activities 


FEW days ago in Wash- 

ington there was uncovered 
before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in the case of 
U.O.P.W.A. against the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, a set of circumstanc?2s 
which placed in a very peculiar 
light the activities of this group 
of individuals who are attempt- 
ing to organize industrial life 
insurance agents. 

It seems that sometime ago 
the union filed with the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and War Labor Board, 
a petition for an increase in com- 
pensation. After successive ar- 
guments before various boards 
and individuals set up to pass 
upon the merits of the case, it 
finally reached the War Labor 
Board in Washington. In con- 
sidering a settlement of the mat- 
ter, the fact was developed by 
the Board that the union had 
devised a plan under which the 
proceeds of any adjustment 
granted would go into the un- 
ion treasury ostensibly for the 
purpose of paying attorney fees 
and organizing expenses. 

Not only did they include the 
monies due to union members, 
but they also attempted to se- 
cure the monies of those not be- 
longing to the union and the 
members of the union dissent- 
ing from the proposal. Such an 
agreement when brought to the 
attention of the Board shocked 
the conscience of the Board and 
the Board immediately directed 
that any benefits derived from 
such an action should be paid 
directly to the individual agents 
and not into the hands of the 
union officials. 

Throughout the history of the 
life insurance business it has 
been the constant practice of the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and similar organi- 
zations, to classify life insur- 
ance underwriters as_ profes- 
sional men. The recent attempts 
by union organizers to organize 
life underwriters on a union 
basis have caused considerable 
unrest and dissatisfaction in 


various parts of the country. 
The real life insurance men have 
suffered a grave setback in their 
years of endeavor to place insur- 
ance on a professional basis, 
since they realize that their type 
of occupation is not one based 
upon the usual employer-em- 
ployee relationship, nor can it be 
put upon an hourly basis. In 
other words, the industrious man 
has no particular hours and no 
limit upon his earnings, nor does 
he want either of them regulated 
by someone who doesn’t know 
much about the business and pay 
dues for the privilege. This 
definitely demonstrates that an 
agent in the service of a company 
which is constantly on the alert 
to do everything possible for the 
individual’s benefit is far better 
off and in much better hands 
than is the agent who undertakes 
through a union (which he may 
have been compelled to join 
against his wishes), to force his 
company to do certain things 
which the agent himself knows 
are not fair and just. 

It is very evident that good re- 
lations between the company and 
its agents will result in far 
greater monetary and _ other 
benefits to the agent than can 
ever hope to be obtained by un- 
ion methods. In any event, the 
agent outside of the union al- 
ways retains his own personal 
independence, is not subject to 
the whims and caprices of paid 
agitators and enjoys the full 
fruits of his labor without any 
part of it going to a union which 
does nothing for him in accom- 
plishing actual results. Obvious- 
ly, the agent should receive all 
his pay and not be forced to 
divide it with others. 

It would seem that the various 
associations of life underwriters 
would resent attempts of paid 
agitators to drag down the pro- 
fession of life insurance and 
place it on the basis of the aver- 
age mass production worker who 
spends his time in a shop or 
factory on a production line 
geared to the production quota 
which some engineer in a distant 
laboratory has devised for him. 
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NEXT MONTH 


VOLUTION of life insurance man- 

agement is the theme which will 
be taken up in the next article of the 
notable series by Dr. Hopf. From a 
wealth of experience and data, he 
propounds needs which have devel- 
ped as the business has grown and 
points out trends which must be met. 


ROPER usage of life insurance and 

annuities offers a solution to the 
wealthy man who seeks to preserve 
his estate for his family. Impact of 
State and Federal taxation in this 
respect will be further discussed by 
William Henry Fissell who says that 
exemptions or credits that might be 
allowed have constantly decreased. 


Y padeadon potentials, arising from 
exposure of our men and wo- 
men in foreign lands, are seriously 
concerning those who watch mor- 
tality expectations. Some recent 
viewpoints on this topic are of serious 
import to the future of life insurance. 
A divergence of opinion seems to 
exist and our next issue will attempt 
to align the pros and cons. | 


EBRASKA has played an impor- 

tant role in the westward ex- 
pansion of life insurance. How the 
business has grown there, and the 
work of the companies which fostered 
it, will be the concern of the next 
article in our study of life insurance 
by States. 





What Motivation? 


F it be true, as is so often stated, that life insurance is 
i bought, not because someone will die but because some- 

one will live, doesn’t it behoove us to inquire closely as to 
just who this “someone who will live” really is? 

A little reflection makes us realize that in many, many 
cases, that “someone” is the purchaser himself. It’s pretty 
obvious in the case of retirement income. It’s not quite’ so 
apparent in the sale of regular insurance. 

We will probably never know with exactitude just what 
proportion of sales are made because of the “selfish moti- 
vation”; that is, because the purchaser himself expects to 
live, not die, and to benefit himself—incidentally, perhaps, 
but surely. He’ll tell you of course, he’s doing it all for the 
wife and children, and that’s all right with us. Doubtless he 
is. But he is also doing it in some degree for himself, be- 
cause he realizes that he has found a safe place for his 
money, through a plan that helps him save for the time of 
his own retirement. 

We submit, therefore, that retirement advantages, even of 
the ordinary life policy, play a tremendous part in the sale 
of all life insurance, even though their role may often be 
hidden. This being so, wouldn’t it be more effective if we 
could tap the precise retirement appeals that people like 
most? 

All too often, life insurance advertising and direct mail 
literature stress the “retirement appeal” by flashing before 
our eyes a picture of an elderly man fishing, or happily wav- 
ing from the rear end of a train. Yet, to cite specific example, 
two different men in any organization might not be at all 
intrigued by these appeals! One hates to travel and the other 
considers fishing a distinct bore. One would like leisure and 
funds to indulge in a hobby, and the other would like to take 
it easy in a modest little bungalow in “Califordia.” 

With such a powerful, selfish. motivating force to aid in 
the sale of life insurance, shouldn’t we know what types of 
retirement activities appeal to different types of prospects? 
With due allowances for individual preferences, why not 
find out what young men, and middle aged men, generally 
prefer? What do most doctors want to do when they retire? 
Does a farmer merely want to taper off gradually? Does a 
big executive really want to travel more, or begin to “stay 
put” during his sunset years? It is strange that we do not 
yet know the answer, the real answer. A survey among pol- 
icyholders, or better yet, among prospective applicants, 
should bring to light some little-understood facts: interest- 
ing facts: facts that every life insurance man could use, 
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EVERY DAY IS D-DAY NOW. 


destroyer U. S. S. McCook shattered the pre- 

dawn darkness off the Normandy beaches of 
Hitler’s Fortress Europe with salvos from her 5-inch 
guns. Behind and around her, American and Allied 
naval units spewed tons of steel against the coastal 
armaments of a hated foe. Beetle-bug landing craft 
darted forward, carrying the troops who were to win 
their bloody footing on the channel side of the Con- 
tinent. Overhead, aircraft of the United Nations beat 
the Nazis from the skies while others of their brood 
bombed and dive-bombed enemy defenses. Behind the 
German lines attackers from our sky-borne command 
were already wreaking havoc. Among them were some 
American Indians, scalplocked and warpainted, and 
carrying deadly nylon garottes and special knives for” 
silent and merciless killing. The greatest invasion in 
all history had begun. 

Back in Great Britain, but soon to visit the Nor- 
mandy battlefield himself, was General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, American commander-in-chief of the gi- 
gantic drive in the name of freedom. His pictures 
appear both on our cover page and above. His accom- 
plishments will be martial history for all tomorrows 
to come. 

With the advent of D-day, every American realized 
to the full, for perhaps the first time, that every day 
must be D-day in at least one important sense, from 
now until our enemies are crushed, both in the Occi- 
dent and in the Orient. That sense is money. Every 
day must be Dollars Day until victory is here—war 
bond dollars. Modern warfare takes millions of men, 


At forty minutes minus H-hour on D-day, the 
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General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, commander-in-chief 
of invasion forces, giving 
last-minute instructions to 
paratroops just before D- 
day. Note camouflaged bat- 
tle dress of his listeners. 





yes, but it takes billions of dollars to win—dollars 
without which the men themselves would be useless 
to beat off aggression. Our people must back the at- 
tack, every day, by lending their money to that gov- 
ernment which they call their own. 

In the dollar struggle that is modern Armageddon, 
the life insurance business of the United States has 
not failed. Not only have many thousands of its men 
and women joined the armed forces of the United 
Nations, but much of the money that we need success- 
fully to prosecute the war has been placed at the ser- 
vice of the nation by the institution of life insurance. 
At the close of 1943, the life insurance companies of 
America had invested more than one-third of their 
total assets in United States government bonds. The 
government bond holdings of the companies now 
amount to about thirteen billion dollars. They help 
to supply the war material and the tanks, guns, air- 
planes and ships without which our fighting men abroad 
would be quickly defeated. 

With modern war on a dollar basis—bitter as that 
may sound—the value to the American nation of what 
life insurance has built becomes plain. With every 
day now D-day—Dollars Day—the life insurance 
business is hourly furnishing more and more of the 
financial lifeblood that will and must win both abroad 
and at home. Not once, in any war in the history of 
the United States, has the institution of life insur- 
ance shirked its duty, either as a unity or through 
the patriotism of the men and women who represent 
it. Always, it has performed “beyond the call of 
duty.” It continues to do so. 
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The BATTLE is over . . . Old Glory flies triumphant on 
a battered palm tree . . . and a weary photographer snaps a 
picture of Victory. 

A split second, and for a few cents the picture is recorded 
forever on a bit of film. But that moment of victory was 
years amaking, and it was paid for in huge sums of money, 
and in the lives of many men. 

There may be some who could figure how many billions 
of dollars in War Bonds this picture cost. 

But no one could figure the greater cost. 

For who can estimate the cost of gold stars in windows; 
of empty hearts at home? Who can give back life to young 


men who were afire with the dreams and plans of youth? 
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We safe people here at home, safe from bombs and bullets 
. what have we done, what are we doing, to deserve the 
sacrifice of the life of even one man? Can you honestly say 
you have sacrificed to buy War Bonds? 
We have reached the show-down phase of this war . . . let's 
make it a show-down with ourselves. Ask yourself, ““What 
have I done today that an American boy should die for me?” 


Then buy extra bonds now! 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NFW JERSEY 
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BUY MORE THAN BEFORE IN THE FIFTH WAR LOAN 


This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 
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Our line of policies for children 
one month of age and older is 
helping parents and grandparents 
to lay a foundation of financial 
reality under their plans for 


. / . 
Americas new generation. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD »- MASSACHUSETTS 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 











